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( UVEEN’S COLLEGE, London (so named by 


| Wm. Sterndale Bennett, Esq. 
| Dr. Bernays. 
| G. Aubrey Bezzi, Esq 


| E. Cowper, Esq. 
| E. Forbes, Esq., F.R.S., F.L S. 
| T. M. Goudeve, Esq., M.A. 
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J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—JUNIOR 


College. Head Master, THOMAS H. KEY, A.M.—The School 
will Re-open for the next Term on Tuesday, 20th of April. The 
hours of attendance are from a quarter past nine to three-quarters 
past three. The afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday are de- 
voted to Drawing. The subjects taught are Reading, Writing, 
the English. latin, Greek, French, and German Languages, 
Ancient and English History, Geography, both Physical and 
Political, Arithmetic and Book-keeping, the Elements of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, and Drawing. Fee for the Term. 
£6. Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the College. , 
; CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
April 13, 1852. i 





. Royal permission, and under the Royal Charter), for 
General Female Education, and for Granting to Governesses Cer 
tificates of Qualification. A Branch of the Gevernesses’ Benevo 
lent Institution. 

COMMITTEE OF EDUCATION, 
CuatrRMan—Rev. F. D. MAURICE, M.A. 
Dervuty-Cuarrman—Rey. C. G. NICOLAY, F.R.G.S8. 

T. D. Ansted, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.! Professor Hullah. 

The Rev. D. Laing, M.A., F.R,S8., 

Samuel Laurence, Esq. 

The Rev. Dr. Major. 

W.A. Miller, M.D., F.R.S. 

Paul A. Mulready, Esq. 

C. Newton, Esq., M.A. 

The Rev. Edw. Plumptre, M.A. 

George Richmond, Esq. 
| The Rey. A. BR. Strettell, M.A. 
Tom Taylor. Esq., M.A. 

The Rev. R. C. Trench, B.D 

Henry Warren, Esq. 

The Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. The Rey. Alex. Wilson, M.A. 

: — Term will commence 19th April, 1852, and close 3rd 
uly. 

The fees are—a composition of £26 5s. for the year, or £9 9s. for 
one term, for all the lectures in any division; or £1 lls. 6d. per 
term, for those classes which meet twice in the week, and £1 Is. 
for those which meet once: all payments to be made at entrance. 

Individual instruction in Vocal Music, in its higher branches, 
will be given by Mr. George Benson, under the direction of Mr. 
Hullah; and in Instrumental Music, by Messrs. R. Barnett, 
O. May, and W. Dorrell, under the direction of Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett. Instructions for advanced Pupils in Drawing, will be 
similarly arranged under the direction of Mr. Mulready and Mr. 
Warren ; the fee for each, Three Guineas per term. 

Arrangements have been made for teaching Animal and Flower 
Drawing, Modelling, and Ornamental Art, under the immediate 
superintendence of the Professors of Drawing; and for the prose- 
cution of other studies not suitable to class teaching. 


EVENING LECTURES FOR GOVERNESSES ONLY. 

Lectures are given every evening, except Saturday, at 7 o'clock, 
which are free to all ladies actually engaged in tuition. Names 
are received and tickets issued by the Deputy-Chairman at the 
College. 

Free admission is also given to Governesses, under certain 
restrictions, to Mr. Hullah’s evening singing classes, by tickets, 
issued by the Deputy-Chairman at .he College. 

QUEEN'S COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

The Committee are anxious to form a good library for the use 
of the pupils, and of governesses resident in London, and will be 
happy to receive donations of standard works. Several such have 
been given, forming the nucleus of a library, and a room has been 
set apart for the purpose. 

CERTIFICATES. 

The Committee of Education are ready to examine any lady in 
any branch of knowledge, and to grant a certificate. The exami- 
nations are not public. 

It will now rest with parents to make engagements contingent 
upon the production of certificates in the required branches of 
education. 

The College being a branch of the Governesses’ Institution, 
donors and subscribers will be entitled to the full privileges of 
subscribers to its other objects. 

Donors of £250 towards the expenses of the College are entitled 
for life to keep a pupil in attencance upon the classes 

Her Majesty the Queen has recently become a donor to this ex 
tent, and has presented the daughter of a clergyman. 

Particulars may be ascertained at the College daily, from 10 till 
4; from the Deputy-Chairman at the College, every Wednesday 
and Saturday, before 2 o'clock; or from Mr. C. W. Klugh, Secre- 
tary to the Parent Society, 32, Sackville Street. 

The Committee of Education place yearly four free presentations 
at the disposal of the Parent Society, and it is »oped that others 
may be founded by individuals. 

A preparatory class is opened for pupils of not less than nine 
years of age. The hours are from 3 to 10 till 1. 

The payment is £15 15s. per year, the year extending from the 
last week in September to the last week in July. 


The Rev. Michael Biggs, M.A. 
I. Brasseur, Esq. 

The Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A. 
The Rey. R. W. Browne, M.A. 
The Rey. S. Clark, M.A. 

The Rev. Thos. A. Cock, M.A. 








| F{ORTICCLTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


21, REGENT STREET. 
PRIVILEGED TICKETS. 
The Exhibitions will take place on the Second Saturdays in 
May, June, and July—namely, 
MAY 8, JUNE 12, JULY 10 
All Fellows who shall apply, on or before Tuesday, the 20th of 
April, may obtain, at the PRIVILEGED RATE of Three Sbillings 
and Sixpence each, any number of Tickets nor EXcEEDING FoRTY- 
£1GHT; but no application for such Tickets will be received after 
that day. Fellows of the Society subscribing for Tickets at this price 
will be allowed a clear week from the 20th of April, during which they 
may claim them. AFTER THAT PERIOD att THE 36. 6d. Tickets 
SURSCRIBED FOR, BUT NOT ISSUED, MAY BE CANCELLED. 
After the 20th of April, any further number of Tickets will be 


| delivered to Fellows on their personal application or written 


order, at the price of Fire Shillings each Ticket. 


SCHOOL.—Under the Government of the Council of the | 


DR. LAYARD'S OWN NARRATIVE. 
This day, with numerous Woodcuts, post Svo, Ss, 


N LNEVEH and ITS REMAINS: a Popular 
a Account of his Researches and Discoveries at Ancient 
Nineveh. By A. H. LAYARD, D.C.L. Arranged by Himself for 
general circulation. 

“ The various attempts that have been made to give popular 
descriptions of Mr. Layard's discoveries, have taught him the 
necessity of placing them in @ popular form before the public.”"— 
Economier. 

“Mr. Layard was induced to undertake this publication on 
account of the great curiosity and eagerness of the public to peruse 
an authentic account of them.’’—Morxino Hernan. 

“It is with much pleasure that we introduce to our readers this 


excellent abridgment of one of the most interesting contributions 


1 


of the modern press. Such men as Mr, Layard deserve the grati 
tude of posterity."—Evanornicat MaGazine. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A NEW VOLUME FOR LENDING LIBRARIES, SCHOOL 
PRIZES, AND FIRST CLASS READING BOOK 
Now ready, with 100 Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
(HE FABLES of AESOP. <A New Version, 
chiefly from Original Sources. By Rev. THOMAS JAMES, 
M.A., Viear of Sibbertoft and Theddingworth. Forminga Volume 
of Murray's Raitway Reapixe 
“The author and the publisher of this new collection of Fables 
entertain a hope that the book, redolent of the wisdom of upwards 
of twenty centuries, and at length freed from the platitudes and 
immoralities of the last two, will now exhibit, in the most popular 
form, truths founded on the broad base of human nature, and 
present as it stands an amusing Handbook for all ranks and ages, 
and a Classbook for all seminaries, from the Royal Foundations to 
the Ragged Schools."’—Preracr. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


This day, New Edition, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
YERANGER’'S LYRICAL POEMS. Translated 
by WILLIAM ANDERSON, Professor of French in the 
Andersonian University, Glasgow. With Memoir of the Author 
Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London 





rae day, in feap price is. 6d 3 by post Is. 10d 
YNARMINA NON PRIUS AUDITA, 
’ Vocabula Latina quadam apparenter synonyma, 
numeris poeticis tradita. 
Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 
WQCIENTI FIC MEMOIRS, Part 20, with Four 
Plates, price 6s. 
WEBER on the Measurement of Electro-dynamie Forces, 
MELLONI on the Nocturnal Cooling of Bodics 
LUCKER on the Action of the Magnet upon Gases and Liquids. 
LUCKER on Diamagnetic Polarity. i - 
LATEAU on the Figures of Equilibrium of a Liquid Mass 
withdrawn from the Action of Gravity. 
Also, a Reprint of Part 2, containing Memoirs by 
Baron WALCKENAER, CARUS, SAVART, BALARD, LENZ, 
and MELLONI. Price 6s. 
A Reprint of Part 4 will be issued shortly 
R. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street 
a SECOND EDITION 
BLAcKwoond's MAGAZINE, 
Dd —s No. CCOCX XXVIIL., for APRIL. Price 28. 6d 
CONTENTS = 
The Earl of Derby. 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life 
American Military Reconnolssances. 
Our London Commissioner, 
The Commercial Disasters of 1851 
The Mother's Legacy to Her Unborn Child 
The Appeal to the Country. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


This day is published, 


I. 
(THE POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR, 
Drea Edited by THOMAS AIRD. With a Memoir and 
Portrait. Two vols, small vo, price lds, 


A NEW ‘EDITION 
SKETCHES OF THE POETICAL LITERA- 
TURE OF THE LAST HALF-CENTURY. By D. M. MOIR, 


(Detta.) Second Edition, revised. Foolscap &vo, 5s. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
(THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—On the lst of May 

will be published, Part I. of his Royal Highness Prince 
ALBERT'S PICTURES of the GREAT EXHIBITION, by Mesers 
Nash, Haghe,and PD. Roberts, R.A., which will contain :—" Tunis, 
No.1," “The Zollverein;’ “ The Mediwval Court.” Price One 
Guinea ; proofs,a Guinea and a Half. The remaining 15 Parts will 
appear in rapid succession. The Publishers beg to announce that 
in consequence of their late arrangements with the artists, by 
which the lithographs are to be executed the same size as the 
original drawings, the work will be raised in price to non-sub 
scribers on the completion of the first volume to 26s. per Part. 
Persons wishing to secure carly impressions of this magnificent 
work are requested to send their names at once to their book 
sellers, or to the publishers, Messrs. Dickinson, 114, New Bond 
Street. 


sive 
&e.; 
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Part XX 














“In a few days will be published, in crown 8vo, 


[HE STORY OF NELL GWYN AND THE 
SAYINGS OF KING CHARLES II. Related and Collected 
by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.8.A. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








Just ready, One Volume, 8vo, 


RESIDENCE IN ALGERIA. By Madame 
PRUS. Translated from the Original Manuscripts. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





t 





Now ready, price 4s. 6d. 
JEBSTER’S ROYAL RED BOOK, 


VW CORRECTED TO APRIL. 
Webster and Co., ©, Piccadilly, BoekecHers, &c. 
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Messrs. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
A NEW EDITION. 


ALISON’S LIFE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
Greatly enlarged. 2 vols. ¢vo. Portraits and Maps. 


i. 


HARDMAN’S SCENES AND ADVENTURES 


IN CENTRAL AMERICA. Crown v0. &. 


30s. 





THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 
By CHARLES M'INTOSH. 
Paare I. awn LL. ame pre piemen, sacn 5-. 


; 


Iv 


SIR E. B. LYTTON’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
POEMS AXD BALLADS OF SCHILLER. A New Edition. | 
In i vol. crown 670. i. 64. 


v. 
THE LILY AND THE BEE. | 


By § WARREN, P.E.S. Feap. & 


vt. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL ATLASES. | 


| Sweden,” &c. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








[April 17 
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NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN APRIL AND May, 





1. 
STRAY LEAVES from an ARCTIC 


URNAL. Lieut. SHERARD OSBORN, R.N., Command- 
et Her eseurs Steam-Vessel Pioneer, in the late Expedition, 


| 1850, 1851, under Captain Austin, to rescue Sir John Franklin. 
(In April. | 


With Map and Four coloured Plates. Post Svo, 12s. 
3 


| 


The ECLIPSE of FAITH;; or, a Visit to | 


a Religious Sceptic. Post Svo, 9s. 6d. ‘In April. 


3 


NOTES on the POLITICAL & SOCIAL 


STATE of DENMARK and the DUCHIES of HOLSTEIN and 


SLESWICK. By SAMUEL LAING, Esq., Author of “A Tour in | 


Svo, 10s. 6d. In April. 


4. 
CHINA during the War and since the 


Peace. Ry Sir J. PF. DAVIS, Bart., late her Majesty’s Plenipo- 


| tentiary in China; Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 


Colony of Hong-Kong. With Map and Wood Engrayings. 2 vols. | 


post Svo, 18s. (In April. 


5 


AFRICAN WANDERINGS; or, an Ex- 


pedition from Sennaar to Taka, Basa, and Beni-Amer: with a 


| particalar glance at the Races of Bellad Sudan. By FERDINAND 
WERNE, Author of “ An Expedition in Search of the Sources of | 


General and Descriptive Geography 12s. 6d. 
Physical Geography . e 12s. 4 
vit. 
JOHNSTON'S PHYSICAL ATLAS. 
lm perial folic, balf-bound russia . £1010 6 
Imperial quarto, half- bound morocco . 312 6 


vii, 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF 
SOOTLAND. Vols. 1. and Il. are published, 10s. 64. each 
Veil. LIL. will eoatain Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 


1X. 


ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


2° vole. crown @ro. Serenth Edition 6 0 6 
14 Yoke. Ovo. Library Bedition ( Bighth : -wWw Oe 
—_—— of ditto for Schools and Young Prereons 
urth Edition oe 8 , Se 4 o7 6 
x. 
ATLAS TO ALISON'S HISTORY. 
Crown éto, for Seventh Edition £212 6 
Demy éto, for Library Edition . $30 
Atlas to the Epitome. b a % 07 
xt. 
ALISON'S ESSAYS: POLITICAL, HISTORI- 
CAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. Svols.tro. £2 & 


xt. 


DR. MAYO ON POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


Third Edition. Post §vo. Ts 
Kit. 
THE MOTHER'S LEGACIE TO HER UNBORN 


CHILDE. By ELIZABETH JOCELINE. Edited from the 
Edition of 1635, by the very Rev. Principal LER. és. 6d 


xIr. 

STEPHENS’S BOOK OF THE FARM. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. lerge fro. 600 Iustrations, half. | 
bound @3 | 

xY, i 

THE POEMS OF MRS. HEMANS. 

In ¢ vole foap — ° £i 406 
Complete in ) vol. reral fro - 11 ¢6 
xvr. 


PROFESSOR AYTOUN'S 
SCOTTISH CAVALIERS 


LAYS OF THE 


Fourth Edition. Ts. 6d 


Kt. 


MR. COMMISSIONER PHILLIPS’S LIFE OF 


700N PF. CURRAN. Pourth Baition. @roe. Portrait. lts a 
E¥Tr. 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S TRAVELS IN 


NORTH AMERICA Bis 


2 tole. post fro 
Rik. 


By Lieut. H. Yeuz. 
ve, With Diestrations. Ia 6d. 


FORTIFICATION. 
Bengal Exgiserss 
xx 


LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 
By G.F RUXTON. A New Baition & 





&, George Street, Edinbargh; 37, Paterne R 
Lote. 8b ike 


| Parts, ls. each; or 1 vol. 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 


the White Nile.” Translated from the German by J. R. JOHNSTON. 
Forming Parts XIX. and XX. of the * Traveller's Library. Two 
(On May 1. 


6. 
LIFE of the Rev. W. KIRBY, M.A., 


P.R.8., F.L.S., Rector of Barham, Suffolk; Author of one of the 
Bridgewater Treatises, &. &c. Drawn up, chiefly from his Jour- 


| mals and Letters, by the Rev JOHN FREEMAN, M.A., Rector of , 
{Including a Sketch, by WM. SPENCE, | 


Ashwicken, Norfolk. 
Baq., of the History of his Forty-five Years’ Friendship with Mr. 
Kirby, and of the Origin and Progress of the “Introduction to 
Entomology," with numerous Extracts from Mr. Kirby's Letters 
to him.) With a Portrait of Mr. Kirby, and a View of Barham 
Parsonage. 1 vol. Svo. (In May. 


7. 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION 


LONDON in 1851, reviewed by Dr. LARDNER, MICHEL 

CHEVALIER,JOHN LEMOINNE, and HECTOR BERLIOZ. &vo, 

lia. (In April, 
~ 


10, 
SYMBOLS and EMBLEMS 


of 
and MEDIEVAL CHRISTIAN ART. Consisting EARLY 
Etchings, with Descriptive Letterpress. B - Series 
Royal 4to. — y LOUISA TWixiyg 
1l 


+ Na 
sci, THYRRATOR, mt tay OE ae 
NCE, eR 4, and ART: comprisi F 
Description, and Scientific Principles of Brery Beak a 
Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of aj the Tem 
in General Use. A New Edition, revised and corrected te 
Present Time. 8vo, with Woodcuts, 60s, Is dpi 


12, 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH Worps 


and PHRASES, classified and arranged, so as to facilitate a 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition, By P. ¥ 
ROGET, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., F.R.A.S., F.S.A. 8yo, Is May 


13. 
A GUIDE to ENGLISH COMPOSI. 


TION; or, One Hundred and Twenty Subjects analysed and flips. 
trated from Analogy, History, and the Writings of celebrate: 
Ancient and Modern Authors, to teach the Art of 


Argumentatic: 
and the Development of Thought. By the Rev. E. C. BREWER 
D.D. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
14, 


(Is dpe 
A GRADUATED SERIES of COPY. 


BOOKS. By W. M‘LEOD, Head Master of the Model School ani 
Master of Method in the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. Form 


| ing a Part of the NEW SCHOOL SERIES, edited by the Rev.6 
| R. GLEIG, M.A., Inspector-General of Military Schools. 


and | 


Bart. 


HIPPOLYTUS and his AGE; or, Doc. 


trine and Practice of the Church of Rome under Commodus and | 


Alexander Severus. With an Appendix, containing J. Bernaysii 

Konnensis Epistola Critica ad Bunsenium. By C. C.J. BUNSEN, 

D.C.L. € vols. post §vo In April. 
9 


LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA as 


represented in the Pine Arts. Forming the Tu:xp and concluding 
Sraine of Sacaep ayp Leorxparny Aart. By Mrs. JAMESON, 
Author of “ Characteristics of Women,” &c¢. With Etchings by 
the Author, and Engravings on Wood. Square crown &yo. ; 


15. 


THOMSON’S LONDON DISPENSA. 


TORY. Eleventh Edition; carefully revised and corrected to tr 
Present Time, by ALFRED 8B. GARROD, M.D., Professor ¢ 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics in University College, and Phy 
sician to University College Hospital. 8vyo, with var 





Now readr. 
xXvVI 


sgt 
DISCUSSIONS on PHILOSOPHY and 
LITERATURE, EDUCATION, and UNIVERSITY REPORN 
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however, be stated,” suicidally adds Mr. Dixon, 

that no writer of that time makes any reference 
to this difference of opinion asa ground of objection 
to Blake.” ; 


At page 20 we have suppositions and pro- 
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y, SATURDAY, APRIL 17, 1852. | must do Mr. Dixon the justice to state that 
LONDO Fe makes the best of his difficulties, and 








--s«;BEVIEWS. resigns himself fearlessly to the conditions of 


his calling. He has undertaken to furnish a 
Blake; Admiral and General at Sea. gy that shall please, and it shall not be | 




















By Hepworth Dixon. Chapman and Hall. | uis fault if the production does not give | babilities in every other line. ‘In the twenty- 
Taeee are two points to be considered in the | universal satisfaction. | seventh year of his age, Blake was called to 
; . | é b . . ’ © as ‘ 
ebefore us; first, the exploits of Robert | __The laudable endeavours made by Mr. | his father's bedside. The 
; rolum Mr. Dixon’ thed of. Di y Mr.) her's bedside. The old man had grown 
« Blake, and saggag $ Mr. Dixon's method of Dixon to overcome some of the most trying | worse in health, and was probably no longer 
¢ describing them. gainst the former we need | obstacles in his meritorious path are very | able to manage his affairs.” “In November 
scarcely ey there is not a syllable to be | amusing. He tells us that he has paid visits | of the following year his father died, probably 
r ; wi respect to the latter, a few words | to Blake's birthplace, and that he has put; without having made a will.” When the 
of timely criticism will not be thrown away. | himself in communication with every person | funeral rites were over, the first thing Blake 
aa Mr. Hepworth Dixon, as some of our readers | likely to have some knowledge of his history; | did “was to ascertain the amount of residue 
- may already know, 18 a Pogrepner by pro- | but, after all, there have been chasms to fill | after paying all the debts; and in order to 
nt fession and deliberate choice. e goes to his | up, and into the ugly holes Mr. Dixon has | clear off some of these Claims, it is probable 
memoirs with the same coolness and business- | shovelled his rubbish with the most innocent | that Plansfield was at this time sold.” One of 
8 like intent as a lawyer takes his seat in his | air imaginable. Robert Blake, having become | old Blake's sons, “George, then went to 
» office, or as a butcher walks with his deadly | a great admiral in his prime, it is of course | London, and became a goldsmith and banker 
: implements into the slaughter-house. He | necessary to prove that he thought much of | of Cheapside. In after life, probably after 
has chosen a branch of literature for his | going tosea when achild. And the proof is | gaining a competence, he retired to Ply- 
especial treatment, and he follows the muse | presented as follows. The lad is in his father’s mouth.” Another son, Benjamin, ‘ went to 
I. as other men pursue a craft. His first | garden at Bridgewater :— sea, where he so far prospered as to rise ulti- 
. . ‘ . ’ ° . } 
» biographical effort was John Howard;’ then! ‘It was in this secluded garden, by that old, mately to the rank of captain in the Common- 
. followed ‘William Penn. To-day, we have | stone bridge, among the ships, native and foreign, | wealth army. Alexander probably took to 
: ‘Robert Blake.’ No doubt if Mr. Dixon ean | lying at anchor iu the stream, and under the guns | farming.” 
live long enough, he will exhaust the Christian | of that grim fortress, that the ruddy-faced and) We must really protest against this eas 
a names of his country. We will undertake to | curly-haired boy, Robert Blake, played and pon-| mode of settling every question which } me 
"i say that some renowned Peter or immortal | dered, as was his habit, until the age of sixteen. | not admit of distinct and unimpeachable proof 
r Samuel is alread the stock N ! From his father’s garden he could daily see the! @,.; ti mpeacnat ‘oor. 
° Samuel is already on the stocks. Now, as | ; ’ Seeing that, in all ‘ probability,” Mr. Dix 
; extraordinary flow of tide known to seamen as ‘a rcpt ht probability, Mr. Jixon 
far as the public are concerned, there are ; ‘ Ah ae Gate | never once thought of Mr. Blake, sen l 
ad sin chi Id-bl ye | bore’-—a phenomenon only met with in the Ganges, | |. ; o i AEP. Disko, SCU., anc 
many advantages in this cold- ooded resur- his affairs 1 he vigor — calf 
elie af tha’ a oe Yan oh lv | the Severn, and one or two other streams; and the us alfairs, until he ¥ igorous|y set himself to 
, to the ‘ aoa fe *" a paraumges | conversation of his father and of his father’s friends work on his illustrious son’s life, it is quite as 
2 pr eters lonis eg y 7 — SO | would contribute in no slight degree to fix his “probable” that Mr. Dixon is wholly mistaken 
: i . ee a gg our hundred pages of | young mind on the sea and its affairs.” in his guesses as that he is right. Biography 
. ee ical work, ; r reigned | to accu-| Ags it is not easy to bring proof that the would surely be the most facile and agreeable 
Fol arene a 4 which, but for | eonversation of Mr. Blake, sen., and his of one if it were thus made over to 
from gal tae nx — gathered | friends, did not take the course indicated by | the lively imagination of the ingenious scribe. 
4 yr pret) i . . - 5 } ns ty ° ’ 7 ; ; 
Day oe ing P none 4 presented | the biographer, and did xot influence the | Fiction, however, is one thing, and_ sober 
d especially if he be "4 th Sods ane te ate, mind of Blake, jun., in his choice of a pro- | history another. Valuable as Mr. Dixon’s 
x | j eo n the condition o r. : * we -_ | opinion may be upon points of his own per- 
. Dixon, who, it is easy to see, gets up his ina Py epg ie ~ — wore | shad ‘xperience, it ¢ ; t be wort! f i 
undergraduate his eit oasiie i “e lofe an | without remorse, until he is permitted to find | reference to the doings of strangers, and 
ie tracks his hero through every Seiaied Sdiaees 4 nels fasting for his assertions op. the seb- | — SI dispest soy Mg My ride sa ag ad “si 
ug ‘a: y stants we . | will disport less in the wide arena of con- 
. aad written record interested in his dealing ; stantial ground of well-authenticated records. | | ; I 7 ! a0 
- ae Wi var lard indeed vf te ings; | The elder Blake is a merchant, and goes to | Jecture, and confine himself more to the less 
it's wea b — if the public do} sea, Mark how Mr. Dixon derives what we. extended field of solid and established truth. 
tters dug up ve id noel re may call literary capital from the fact:— | The great vice of Mr. Dixon’s pen is its 
0 oxes, Gespate : | as ishi i ne Tek , 
‘ transferred from public offices to the wha ‘ a “On his return from a successful voyage, many | a magniloquence. We know of no 
a library, the daily doings of th h bl Si were the tales of perilous encounters, chance | IVing Wiser who says commonplace things 
5 man, a glimpse at the g Ne ne umblest | escapes, and valorous deeds which he had to tell | 12 80 ambitious a style. The fault proceeds 
ote, 9 domestic To» Tag A peaEM 7 his friends and children on the dark winter nights; } from a ers of = pore an 
ne : , atters that | and such stories were, no doubt, a part of the food | moment Mr. Dixon puts his model before 
never tire vr ll : : > hid » or ra Reve Bact gow, - 
the > are always welcome. So far | on which the imagination of young Blake, silent | him, it assumes in his eyes unnatural dimen- 
; pes biography is without complaint. | and thoughtful from his childhood, was fed in the | sions, and his language corresponds with the 
is tong 4 the writer—Mr. Dixon's case | old mansion at Bridgewater.” increased size of his subject. Take an in- 
fmt place <_ a is not easy, in the The guess system is persisted in when | stance at random! Old Mr. Blake is a specu- 
cuthatioen’ nt mh ways in a state of | Robert Blake leaves home and goes to | lative merchant, invests his capital recklessly, 
fr. Dixon sa is is the earliest penalty | school :— | and loses the greater part of it—not a pleasant 
easeless icts upon himself by his| ‘At the grammar school he made a decent | thing for a man with a large family. Note 
scarcely a Senin exertions. He has | progress with his Greek and Latin; something of how this every-day calamity takes heroic 
me worth Be exaggerating the merits of | navigation, ship-building, and the routine of sea form—children an all—un er the artistic 
o€ und y efore he is getting up the steam | duties he probably learned from his father, or from | pencil! 
\y ‘ Undue admiration for anot] T his father’s factors and servants.” 'P ; 
possibly of the very existence of tI Ene | When Blake prodesds to Oxford, the su | “The absence of his former means chafed his 
‘lf adoration until the n 1e object of | hs na %s P 3 Big iy phe - | ardent and ambitious mind; the more so as his 
upon ‘doing’ his life. a “yng he resolves Aik a ecome very daring ‘Il ced. © | misfortunes had fallen on him when the energy 
um of all his Co ne ound by the very | stands for a fellowship in his college, and is | and buoyancy of youth were passed, but not the 
trong enoug] to ; stry to ‘do’ it in colours | defeated. ; Mr. Dixon states the reasons com- | cares and responsibilities of early manhood, He 
. perpetually is o deately the undertaking, he | monly assigned for the defeat,— had married somewhat late in life; his family had, 
i, and Misleadin Sh mpi of deceiving himself | ‘‘ But,” he modestly urges, ‘it is not unfair to nevertheless, increased steadily and rapidly; and 
* bathing if it wd igs readers. A biography is | #uppose that other reasons may have influenced the now at fifty-seven or eight he found himself already 
b Whatever the — sampiote in all its parts. | adverse decision. Blake was already known to | an old man,” &c. &c. 
R Pact “ - | saad ; : tae aria F P ; ao: il 
" may have heen 2 bgp of the deceased | eng eaten 4 at mr aaa ate ea agen The chief inconvenience of this inflated 
tz . , @, £ * j ‘ 7 c loa 2 ; y 2, z A wae . . * . 
$ DE relma tit le, as recorded ‘by hi | faminen which dstinguaed him thoagh be | syle of composition i, that inasmuch a8 it in 
e ’ 8 nied 2 mnvaris > a) " ; ; e) 
i , . . . j < , 
“Sy and fo at least have | invariably above the subject in hand, when 
: to the wes e portrait | and courtly prelates to impart a papistical character dR ‘ . . 
° the writer w may descend | “ae : nar. | the subject itself becomes sublime Mr. Dixon 
eth r with features d to the rubric of the Church. Sir Henry Savile, | . « ; - 
antine ent: ged, . ‘ : is positive ‘ithout words strong enoug 
the een wting. It is his | iy or alto- | the warden of Merton, on the other band, was a positively left without words strong enou h 
ousiness to suppl ‘to express his meaning. Like a young lady 


7” acy, to gj : 
the nope. 7“ sive an intellectual turn to 
to paint in bodily an eye. We | 


servile supporter of King James's policy in affairs 


spiritual, 
account for the result of the election. 


The difference of principles would | 
It must, 
j 


who spends all her feelings upon every-day 
events, our biographer has not vocabulary 
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‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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for grand occasions. There is another dan- 
ger ing the weakness to which we 
would very earnestly call Mr. Dixon's atten- 
tion before he ventures upon another ‘life.’ 
When a writer throws his head back, and 
turns his eyes ambitiously to the skies, he is 
very apt to fall into any holes that may lie 
insidiously in his path, especially if he be but 
ill acquainted with the road. 
tread his way cautiously upon unknown 

and. Mr. Dixon rushes on everywhere 
as though the neighbourhood were as familiar 
as his own suburban terrace, and painful are 
the stumblings which he perpetrates in con- 

uence. 

uch a mess as the following would, we are 
certain, never have occurred if Mr. Dixon's 
soul had not been an absolute slave to fine 
writing. The writer is describing the death 


of Samuel Blake, Robert Blake's brother. | 


Robert is much affected by the circumstance, 
and weeps bitterly :— 

** After this gush of grief,” we are told, ‘‘ he was 
never known to bewail his brother's untimely death, 
or let it dwell in his memory. But this sorrow was 
the more profound, because it found no vent in words: 
to the end of his great career he never ceased to 
think with kindness and regret of poor Sam.” 


Reader ! ] 
After the first paroxysm of grief, Robert 
Blake never suffered his brother's death to 
remain in his memory, yet to the end of his 

reat career “he never ceased to think with 

Tielines and regret of poor Sam.” More- 
over, he never mentioned his sorrow to a 
living soul; and since nobody therefore could 
by any possibility tell whether he was grieving 
at all, {rr Hepworth Dixon concludes that 
the grief must have been of the most profound 
and agonizing character. If the sorrow 
“found no vent in words,” and if Robert 
Blake did not suffer his brother's death to 
“dwell in his memory,” can Mr. Dixon rea- 
eonably argue that Robert Blake's sorrow was 
both unfathomable and incessant * 

A greater blunder still is committed further 
on. At page 115 we are informed that Ad- 
miral Batten, in 1650, succeeded the Earl of 
Warwick as Lord Admiral under the commis- 
sion issued by Parliament :— 

*‘And so long as the king lived,” writes Mr. 
Dixon, ‘‘this able officer dischanged the duties of 
his high station to the perfect satisfaction of par- 
liament. He made foreigners, as well as cavaliers, 
respect the flag of parliament, distinguished him- 
self in the Mieckade of Ireland, and captured a 
Swedish fleet which had refused to lower its top. 
eaile in token of his supremacy in the narrow seas. 
For hia good services he received the nation's 
thanks on more than one occasion. 

At page 117 we learn that this same Ad- 
miral Batten, who “discharged the duties of 
his high station to the perfect satisfaction 
of parliament £0 long as the king live 7,” was 
“‘a traitor in his heart” when he received his 
commission, and at that time “calling his 
partisans together, he informed them of his 
resolution to declare for King Charles, and 
requested their advice as to whether he 
should drop down the Channel to Cowes, and 
take the royal prisoner on board, or stand 
over for Holland. to consult with the Prince 
of Wales.” What follows is simply inexpli- 
cable after the deliberate statement made a 


few seconds before, that so long as Charles ' 


the First lived, Batten gave “* perfect satisfac- 
tion” to parliament. Batten decided upon 
making for Holland and the Prince of Wales. 
“ This important defection raised once more 
the droopmg hopes of the cavaliers. 





A man should | 


observe what you have read! , 


Prince 


| Charles received Batten with open arms, 
though he had fired on his royal mother a few 
' vears earlier at Bridlington, and conferred on 
him the honours of knighthood.” An author 
_may certainly be pardoned for reading up for 
his work, but he is really inexcusable for for- 
| getting, not only what he reads, but what he 
| writes into the bargain. 
| The danger of writing about things imper- 
‘fectly understood is strikingly apparent in| 
| Mr. Dixon’s account of Blake's college life. | 
He tells us that Robert Blake matriculated as | 
/a member of St. Alban’s Hall in Lent term, | 
1615. Subsequently Blake migrated to Wad- 
| ham, where he “ remained several years, took 
the usual honours, and completed his educa- 
tion.” What “honours” are “usual” at 
Wadham we do not know; as little can we 
| guess the meaning attached by Mr. Dixon to 
the word “several” in this sentence. We 
must conclude, at least, that he took his 
bachelor of arts degree whilst at Wadham, 
and that he continued in residence for a few 
years after graduating. Whilst at Wadham 
it would appear that Blake became a candi- 
date for a fellowship at Merton, which he | 
lost. ‘ Blake,” we next learn, “ remained | 
four years at college after this incident, and 
in good time took his degree of Master of | 
Arts.” This gets us on some years farther. | 
‘Tn due course,” the narrative proceeds, “his | 
brother William joined him at Wadham, | 
where in 1624 he was already a bachelor of | 
arts; and in that very year, 1624—viz., “in | 
the ninth year of his residence at Oxford, and 
in the twenty-seventh year of his age,” Blake 
quits Oxford for ever, and goes home to look | 
after the family effects. It is not easy to un- 
ravel this intricate history. If Blake left the 
University in 1624, he could have been only 
twenty-five years of age, for he was born in 
the latter half of the year 1599. If “ in good 
time he took his degree of Master of Arts,” 
it 18 not very surprising that some years later, 
to wit in 1624, “he was already a Bachelor 
of Arts,” seeing that the bachelor degree pre- 
cedes that of master by some years; and if 
Blake remained five years at college after 
losing the fellowship ; and if, as we read, he | 
had taken his degree, completed his educa- 
tion, and spent several years at Wadham, 
before trying for the fellowship, we are rather 
at a loss to conjecture how only nine years 
elapsed from first to last—from the moment 
of Blake’s entrance upon college life to the | 
hour of his quitting it for ever. It is com. | 
ey of some men that their minds are too 
iighly educated for their power. Mr. Dixon's 
mind seems to us to belong to the class which 
boast a vigour out of all proportion to the 
little pains bestowed upon their culture. 
Hence his ambitious style and most imperfect 
execution. 

We will not object to the strong partiality 
evinced by Mr. Hepworth Dixon for the 
several heroes who, in their turn, are fortu- 
nate enough to corny his pen. Of course | 
every life written by Mr. Dixon is the life of | 
an unparalleled personage, or Mr. Dixon ; 
would not have taken the trouble to narrate 
it; and it is but a natural weakness for a 
writer to attempt to force upon his readers 
the impression he has already forced upon 
himself. We do not object to the amiable 
partiality exhibited by a married man for the 
object of his affectionate choice. But the 
good will we extend to the bride we must be 
exeused for withholding from all her relations. 
oy area oe _— only to approve of | 

i , every conceivable member | 














_in which the kind of inquisitiveness 


| her in 1846-8 (see ‘ Literary 


| reaching Copenhagen, vid Dresden, 
/and Hamburgh, sailed 


arrived after a quick run of ten 


of her family, to the most distant ¢ 
Robert Blake is a roundhead, 
tary man, and a sworn hater 
and thrones. Conséquently all 
readers are disrespectfully required to oo, 


ONNerion, 
& parliamen. 
of epiaco 

Mr. Dixon's 


sider all roundheads as models of 
and chivalry, and all royalists as beck teat 
and bloody, in virtue of their name. Wh, 

: : ‘me, eh 
Sir Francis Doddington, a cavalier, shoots , 
man on the highway, Mr. Dixon's indignatio, 
and contempt, to use a favourite term of his 
own, is ‘superb.’ But when Grenville, ap. 
other royalist, is marked in cold blood from 
the window of a house near Taunton, and 
deliberately shot at by a parliamentary mas. 
yay 904 although the wound is considered 

ecidedly mortal by the surgeons, it is deemed 
by no means unmerited by Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon. The Germans who fight for King 
Charles, are “ mercenaries cowardly in the 
field and brave in the ale-house;” but Van. 
druske, who takes up arms for the parliament, 
is “a gallant German officer,” and his fo. 
lowers are “ Vandruske’s fiery dragoons.” 
We search in vain for one syllable of remon- 
strance against the butcheries of Cromwell, 
but we are reminded from page to page of the 
sanguinary propensities of the men opposed 
tohim. The biographer should not descend 
to party politics. He who writes as an it 
structor should hold the balance like a judge, 
The historian is not a mere stump orator 
We love the character of Robert Blake with 
an ardour quite as strong as that of Mr. 
Dixon; but we have a greater interest in 
truth than in the reputation of any man, were 
he a thousand times more famous than the 
admiral. What the claims of Admiral Blake 
are to the gratitude and regard of posterity 


| we shall next week attempt to show. Ow 


space to-day has been monopolized by bis 
biographer. 








Journey to Iceland ; and Travels in Sweden 


and Norway. By Ida Pfeiffer. Translated 
from the German by Charlotte Fenimore 
Cooper. Bentley. 


an instance on record 
that #8 
said to be among the characteristics of woman 
has been developed with more force and sil- 
gularity than in the case of Madame Ids 
Pfeiffer. We have already noticed ‘A 
Journey Round the World,’ performed by 
j Gazette,’ 1851, 
p. 374), translated by Mrs. Perey Sinnett for 
the ‘ Travellers’ Library.’ The present ¥°™ 
is a translation, by a daughter of the America 
novelist, of Madame Pfeiffer’s previous trave# 
in Iceland and Scandinavia. She left ¥ aoa 
alone, in the early part of April, 1846, 8 


Leips: 
thence on the 4 a 
for Iceland, where § 
days. 
ntered tae 


was imp 


THERE is not, perhaps, 


May in a trading brig 


intrepid voyager had no sooner ¢ 
harbour of Havenfiord, than she 
tient to be off to the capital :— 
“In afew hours I had already so far forse’ 
my troubles at sea, and felt so much re Re: 
that I determined to continue my journey wo 
javick that very evening. Mr. Knudson *pP™ 
to feel much concerned about me, and gave ~ gett 
warnings of the bad roads and the dangerous, ‘an 
I was to pass on my way, but I quieted him nol 
the assurance that I was a skilful horsewouse ij 
could hardly meet with worse roads than 4 * 
formerly seen in Syria. Taking leave 
man, who was to remain a few wee 


of this F*" 
ks longet * 
Havenfiord, I mounted my pony, and set off ba 
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with wy antiquities of Iceland, and well 
parcel of a few words’ notice. She was more 
deserving © years old, though she hardly looked 
tae gg A was of a rich light brown, and still 
ay ; n her head ; she was dressed in men’s clothes, 
d sald undertake the most difficult errands— 
poets boat with as much strength and skill as an 
prc fisherman, manage everything better than 
ni n, and was more to be relied upon, because 
rd ed cultivated that intimate acquaintance 
pr brandy-bottle so common among her 
trymen. She strode off before me at sucha 
cont ] was fain to urge on my pony as much 
ith my whip. 
"3 eee ie ot rst among the heaps of lava, 
and it was certainly rather a rough road to follow ; 
we afterwards crossed several plains and slight ele- 
vations, from whence we overlooked the whole 
wide valley in which lie scattered the villages of 
Havenfiord, Bassestadt, Reikjavick, | and other 
* 
a m one spot I could overlook a wide circuit 
of eight or ten miles [thirty-six to forty-five Eng- 
lish miles] without being able to perceive a single 
tree or bush, a field or a village. All was lifeless. 
We passed a few scattered cottages, but we rarely 
heard the chirp of a bird, and still more rarely a 
friendly salutation from a human voice. We were 
completely surrounded with the streams of lava, or 
begs and swamps; not a spot was to be seen in 
that whole space which could have been turned up 
by the plough. 
"“At the end of a long mile, I reached a height 
from which I could discover Reikjavick, the only 
place of any size in the island, and its capital. I 


was very much disappointed in its appearance, | 


however, for I saw nothing but an insignificant 

The Icelandic capital contains about five 
hundred inhabitants, and the houses are of 
somewhat primitive construction :— 


“The dwellings of the rich are of wood, and 
built entirely on the ground-floor, with the excep- 
tion of a single edifice, to which the high school 
now kept at Bassestadt is to be removed next year; 
this has an upper story. The Stiftsamtmann occu- 
pies a stone house, which was originally intended 
fora prison ; but crimes are of such rare occurrence 
in Iceland, that it was converted many years ago 
into a residence for this officer of the crown. An- 
other stone house can be seen from Reikjavick ; it 
is the seat of the bishop, which lies surrounded by 
meadows near the sea, at Laugarnes, about half a 
mile from the town. The church is barely large 
enough to hold a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
persons; it is of stone, with a wooden roof, under 
which is kept a library, containing several thou- 
sod volumes. This church possesses a treasure 
which might well be envied by others of greater 
sze and pretensions ; a font by Thorwaldsen, whose 
parents were natives of Iceland ; and although born 
umself in Denmark, he seems to have been desi- 
wus to honour the land of his forefathers,” 


Bre peculiarities of the climate and tempe- 
= of this northern region were very 

‘rent to what Madame Pfeiffer had been 
Eeomed to in her wanderings in the 
* Psa a complaints of the extreme cold; 
mba Fah ae en 20° (Réaumur) [13° below 
a, i pg wg and the sea is rarely frozen 
j, a few feet from the shore. But 
aa a ~~ snow-drifts, on the other hand, 
thle to step sy fearful, and it is often impos- 
ust last mete a from the door. Daylight does 
era lights, wi n five or six hours, and the north- 

. ts ch are uncommonly brilliant here, 
ler thei a the poor Icelanders enjoy 


he end “v “sixteenth or eighteenth of June, till 


month, there is no nigt : 
' ght. The sun 
tee fr short time behind the hills, but 
ugh wn are blended together, and the 


lat rar : 
ys of evening have not faded from the sky 


morning light breaks forth with renewed 


e guide, who proved to be one of the 








brilliancy. I was in Iceland from the 15th of May 


till the 29th of July, and although I never went to 
bed before eleven o'clock, I did not once require 
the light of a candle. In May, as well as towards 
the end of July, the twilight lasted about two 
hours, but it was never dark. Even at the time of 
my departure I could see to read till half-past 
eleven. At first it seemed very strange to go to 
bed at broad day-light; but I soon got used to it, 
and no sunshine was bright enough to keep me 
awake after eleven o'clock. It often struck me as 
very ridiculous, however, to go out for an evening 
stroll, about ten, and find myself in the full light 
of day, instead of the soft glimmering of the moon 
and stars. * . " 

‘‘We southern people can form very little con- 
ception of the extraordinary clearness and bril- 
liancy of the moonlight in the north, where part 
of the light of day seems blended with the evening 
stars. All the lovely nights I have ever beheld 


in the Mediterranean, and on the coast of Asia, | 
were far surpassed by those I saw in these Scandi- | 


navian seas.” 


Madame Pfeiffer made several inland ex- 
cursions, with the assistance of a guide, on 
horseback. 
that presented themselves in this inhospitable 


country were many, and as there were no | 


pleasant road-side inns, it became necessary 
to provide a horse for the sake of carrying 
supplies of rye-bread, cheese, coffee, and 
sugar. Upon such fare the traveller had to 
live for several days together. Madame 
Pfeiffer was not tempted to partake much of 


the hospitality of the Icelanders, owing to | 


their filthy habits. She always carried a 
pillow, and, regardless of hobgoblins, spent 
the night in a church or a graveyard, where- 
ever one was to be found. The following 
beautiful sunset was observed during a journey 
to Reikholt :— 


appears to greater advantage than at the hour of 
sunset, when a peculiar magic light is shed over 
the wide valleys strewn with lava, without a tree 
or a bush, and hemmed in by dark mountains, 
whose summits glitter in the rays of the departing 





The difficulties and discomforts | 


| the surface. 
| an even, measured flow. The extraordinary beauty 
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that it is a serious thing to ride fourteen hours, 
with nothing to eat but bread and cheese, and not 
to be able to alight after all at the door of some 
hotel, @ Za ville de Londres or de Paris.” 





Madame Pfeiffer's curiosity was attracted 
to the boiling springs of the Geiser, and she 
watched them with great anxiety in a tent 
left by a French traveller :— ; 


“Towards midnight—the hour for spirits—JI 
heard a few dull sounds, like those of a distant 
cannon, and rushing from the tent, I waited for 
the subterranean rumblings and the trembling and 
splitting of the earth, which, according to the 
books I had read, were the forerunners of an 
eruption. I could hardly defend myself from a 


| paroxysm of fear ; it is no slight thing to be alone, at 
) midnight, in such a scene, 
_ will perhaps remember how often I told them 


And many of my friends 


before my departure, that if my courage failed me 
anywhere during my travels in Iceland, it would 
be when I spent a solitary night at the Geiser. 
*‘The low rumblings were repeated thirteen 
times at very short intervals, the basin overflowed 
after each noise, and nearly emptied itself of its 
waters, the sounds appearing to proceed from their 
violent ebullition rather than from any subter- 
ranean commotion. In a minute anda half the 
whole was over, The waters no longer overflowed 
the basin and caldron, which remained nearly full ; 
and, disappointed in every respect, I returned to 
my tent. z " . 
** Two of the most remarkable springs which are 
perhaps to be seen in the world, he directly above 
the Geiser, in two openings separated by a wall of 
rock, which doves not rise above the level of the 
ground, however, but merely penetrates beneath 
The water boils very gently, and has 


of these springs consists in their wonderful trans- 
parency and clearness. All the prominent points 


| and corners, the varied outlines of the cavities, and 
| the different holes, can be distinguished far within 
‘‘ The wild and sublime scenery of Iceland never | 
| abyss; and the singular play of light upon the 
| rocks lends an additional charm to the spot, which 


the depths, till the eye is lost in the darkness of the 


bears a resemblance to fairy-land. It is illumined 
by a shade of soft pale green and blue, like a Greek 
fire, which only reaches a few inches from the wall, 


sun; the jokuls (glaciers) are veiled by a shade of leaving the waters beyond as transparent as ever, 


delicate rose, while the deepest shadows gather | but perfectly colourless. 


around the lower part of the hills, in striking con- 
trast to the plains, over which floats a purple haze, 
imparting to them the appearance of a dark sheet 
of water. The silence, the perfect solitude, are 
still more impressive. Not a sound is heard, not a 
living creature is in sight, nor a village, a single 
cottage, a tree, ora shrub. The whole landscape 
is absolutely devoid of every sign of life; and as 
the eye wanders over the boundless and monoto- 
nous scene, it seeks in vain for any object of fami- 
liar interest on which to rest. 

‘“As we reached the extremity of the table-land 
this evening about eleven o'clock, I saw a sunset 
which I can never forget. The hills, the valleys, 
and the glaciers were lighted up by a brilliant red; 
and I could not remove my eyes from the glowing 
mountains, although the view at my feet had many 
claims to my attention and admiration. 

“The whole long valley was almost entirely 
covered with meadows, and at its extreme end 
columns of smoke were seen to arise from the boil- 
ing springs. The atmosphere was so clear and 
pure, so much more transparent than I have ever 
seen it in any other country, that the light seemed 
to be very little diminished by the disappearance 
of the sun, and I observed that the smallest objects 
were distinctly visible on the plain, a circumstance 
which was very favourable to our progress, for the 
road was full of danger, leading as it did abruptly 
down over the stones and rocks into the valley 
below. A small stream on one side of us formed 
several pretty falls, some of which were thirty feet 
high. 
‘“‘In vain I strained my eyes to find a little 
church where I might pass the night; for those 
who have never experienced it may rest assured 





The light has the appear- 
ance of being reflected from the rock; but as I did 
not believe this to be the case, I took the trouble 
to visit the spring at all hours, when the sun was 
shining brightly, and when it was obscured by 
clouds, and even after it had set; but the illumi- 
nation remained constantly the same, and _ this 
supernatural play of colours was always to be seen. 

‘‘The spring 1s covered by a thin sheet of rock, 
sufficiently strong to permit a very near approach 
to its margin, where the peculiar beauty of its 
transparent waters, and the magic effect of the 
light, is seen to the greatest advantage. I thought 
of Schiller’s Diver when I stood on this spot, and 
fancied I could see the goblet on one of the jagged 
points, and behold the monster arise from the 
depths of the cavity. No better place could be 
selected to read that fine poem. 

‘‘I did not see, as I had expected, a number of 
caldrons containing boiling mud or coloured mat- 
ter; but merely found one small basin in which 
there was a substance of a brownish red, rather 
thicker than water, and a little spring of a dirty 
brown, which I should have oveltatel eotiedky, if 
I had not been so diligently on the look-out for 
everything of the kind. 

‘At last, after waiting till the second day of my 
sojourn at the Geiser, the long-desired explosion 
took place on the 27th of June, at half-past nine 
in the morning. The peasant, who came twice a 
day to inquire if I had yet seen an eruption, was 
with me when the first dull sounds which an- 
nounced the event were heard. We hurried to 
the spot, and as the waters boiled over as usual, 
and the noise died away, I thought I was doomed 
to disappointinent again; but the last tones were 
just expiring when the explosion suddenly took 
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place. I have really no words to do justice to this 
magnificent , which once to behold ina 
lifetime is enough. 

“It infinitely surpassed all my expectations. 
The waters were spouted with power and 


volume ; column rising above column, as if each 
were bent on seg ae the others. After I had 
recovered in some degree from my first astonish- 
ment, I looked round at the tent—how small, how 
diminutive it seemed, compared to those pillars of 
water! And yet it was nearly twenty feet high ; 
it was lying rather lower, it is true, than the basin 
of the Geiser; but tent might have been piled on 
tent,—yes, by my reckoning, which may not have 
been perfectly accurate, however,—five or six, one 
above the other, would not have reached the ele- 
vation of these jets, the largest of which I think I 
¢an affirm, without any exaggeration, to have risen 
at least to the height of a hundred feet, and to 
have been three or four feet in diameter. 

‘*When this wonderful scene was ended, the 
peasant went with me to examine the basin and 
ealdron ; we could approach very near them with- 
out the least danger, but there was nothing further 
to be seen. The waters had entirely disappeared 
from the basin, into which we entered, and walked 
close up to the caldron, where they had also sunk 
to the depth of seven or eight feet, though they 
were still boiling and bubbling with great violence. 
I broke off a few pieces of crust from the interior 
of the basin and caldron with a hammer; those 
from the first were white, and the others brown. 
I tasted the water, which had no unpleasant 
flavour, and can contain but little sulphur; the 
steam is also free from any sulphurovus smell. In 
order to ascertain how long it would be before the 
basin and caldron were full again, I returned to 
the spot every thirty minutes, and found that for 
the first hour I could still stand within the basin ; 
but at my next visit, the caldron was completely 
filled and on the point of running over. As long 
as the water remained in the caldron it boiled 
furiously, but the ebullition subsided as it flowed 
into the basin, and when the latter was full there 
was only an occasional bubble to be seen. 

‘After the expiration of two hours,— it was pre- 
cisely twelve o'clock,—the basin was nearly full to 
the brim, and I was standing near it, when the 
waters became violently agitated again, and the 
distant rumblings were once more heard. I had 
barely time to spring back, when the jets burst 
forth ; — continued to play as long as the sounds 
lasted, and were fuller than those of the former ex- 
= which was perhaps in consequence of their 

eight being rather less—it was hardly more than 
forty or fifty feet. After the eruption, the basin 
and caldron were about as full as they were 
before.” P 

With an account of Madame Pfeiffer's 
ascent of Mount Heels, we must bring our 
notice to a close :— 


** Hecla itself is inclosed in a circle of lava-hills, 
and towers high above them all. It is surrounded 
by several glaciers, whose dazzling snow-fields ex. 
tend to a great distance, and have never been 
trodden by a human foot. “ . . 

“Ite was a beautiful warm morning, and we 
galloped gaily over the meadows and the adjacent 
gand-plains. This fine weather was considered a 
Very favourable omen by my guide, who told me 
that M. Geimard, the French naturalist already 
mentioned, had been delayed three days by a storm 
before he could ascend the mountain; this was nine 
years ago, and no one had made the attempt since 
that time. A Danish prince who travelled through 
Iceland a few years since, had been here indeed, 


but for some unexplained reason he had left the | 
The | 
road led at first, as I have already said, through | 
rich fields, and then across the patches of black | 
sand which are surrounded on all sides by streams. | 
hills, and hillocks of lava, whose fearful masses | 
gradually approach each other, and frequently | 


than a narrow defile. where | 


without undertaking to visit Hecla. 


afford no other 
we scrambled over the blocks and piles with scarcely 


a to rest our feet. The lava rolled around | 
behind vs, and it was necessary to be con- | reader t 
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stantly on the watch to prevent ourselves from 
stumbling, or to avoid coming in contact with the 
rolling rocks. But the danger was even greater in 
the gorges filled with snow already softened by the 
heat of the season; where we reqnentiy broke 
through, or what was worse, slid backwards at 
every step almost as far as we had advanced, I 
do not believe there is another mountain in the 
world whose ascent offers as many difficulties as 
this one. 

“ After a toilsome struggle of three hours and a 
half we reached the place where it became neces- 
sary to leave the horses behind; which I should 
have done long before, as I felt compassion for the 

r animals, if my Hecla guide would have 
allowed it; but he maintained that there were still 
spots where we might need them, and advised me, 
moreover, to ride as long as possible, in order to 
reserve my rg: ry for what was still before me. 
And he was right; I hardly think I could have 
completed the whole distance on foot, for when I 
thought I had attained the last peak, I still found 
streams and hillocks between me and my goal, 
which seemed constantly more remote than ever. 
My guide assured me that he had never led any 
one so far on horseback, and I really believe it. 
The walking was already horrible—but to ride was 
fearful! From every height new scenes of the most 
melancholy desolation appeared in sight ; the whole 
prospect was rigid and inanimate, and burnt, black 
lava was spread around us wherever we looked. It 
was not without a painful sensation that I gazed 
about me, and saw nothing but the immeasurable 
chaos of this stony desert. We had still three 
heights to climb; they were the last, but also the 
most perilous. The road led abruptly over the 
rocks by which the whole summit of the mountain 
was covered; I had more falls than I could count, 
and frequently tore my hands on the sharp points 
of lava. It was, to be sure, a terrible expedition. 
The dazzling whiteness of the snow was almost 
ee contrasted with the shining black lava 
alongside of it. When I had to cross a field of 
snow I did not venture to look at the lava, for I 
had tried it once and could hardly see in conse- 
quence. I was snow-blind. 

** At last the summit was attained, after two 
more hours of laborious climbing, and I stood upon 
the highest peak of Hecla; but I looked in vain 
for a crater—there was no trace of any to be 
found ; at which I was all the more astonished, as 
I had read minute accounts of it in several books 
of travels. 

*‘I walked around the whole summit of the 
mountain, and clambered to the jokul which lies 
next to it, but still I saw no opening or crevice, no 
sunken wall, or any sign whatever, in fact, of a 
crater. Much lower down on the sides of the 
mountain I found some wide rents and chinks, 
from whence the streams of lava must have flowed. 
The height of this mountain is said to be 4300 feet. 


* . - = ” 


‘‘] was surrounded by the most dreadful ravines, | 


caves, streams, hills, and valleys; I could hardly 
understand how I had reached this point, and was 


seized with a feeling of horror at the thought | 


which forced itself upon me, that perhaps I might 
never he able to find my way out of this terrible 
labyrinth of ruin. 


uninhabited land, the image of a torpid nature, 


passionless, inanimate, — and yet sublime! an | 


image which once seen can never be forgotten, and 


the remembrance of which will prove an ample | 


compensation for all the toils and difficulties I had 
endured. A whole world of glaciers, mountains 
of lava, fields of snow and ice, rivers and miniature 
lakes were included in that magnificent prospect ; 
and the foot of man had never yet ventured within 
those regions of gloom and solitude.” 


After an absence of about two months. 
Madame Pfeiffer got back to Copenhagen in 
a crazy, leaky, dirty sloop, and made one or 
two excursions into Norway and Sweden. 


For an account of these we must refer the equally imaginative strain, bursts 
© the book itself, which is of especial epotorhe— 





Here, on the highest peak of | 
Hecla, I could look down far and wide upon the | 


; ee 
interest throughout, from the fact of it be; 

the plain-spoken result of acute obeenet 
and indomitable personal experienee. _ 














Timoleon; a Tragedy, in Five Acts B 
Robert W. Jameson, Esq., Author 4 
‘Nimrod.’ Edinburgh: Forbes & Wik, 

Tus tragedy is not calculated to diminea 

the wholesome horror in which alee 

classical dramas have long been held, Then 
is about as much of the spirit of old Greeee 
in it as in the gentlemen in togas, Who con 
sent, for a moderate consideration, to g ‘ 
on our boards as the silent representatives of 
the people of that classical region. The sens. 
ments and ideas are essentially moderp, of 
the virtuous sentimental school, and the chs. 
racters as unnatural and spasmodic as my 
be found in any French romance. The |ap. 
guage, when it affects classicality of tone, 
is much like a schoolboy’s version of a Greek 
original, abounding in such passages of easy 
grace as— 

*« Thy soldiers mutter loud with threats,” 


and— 
** Fell revenge 
Is justice frantic, drunken with success, 
And, sobered, finds remorse ;” 


in which it is hard to say which bewilders 
most, the grammar or the meaning. 

The story of the play is this. Two 
brothers, Zimop/hanes, the villain, and Timo- 
leon, the hero of the piece, are enamoured 
of their mother’s slave Electra; the latter 
virtuously, the other, it is scarcely necessary 
to say, very much the reverse. Of course 
the villain is the favoured lover, while the 
good Timoleon is only admitted to the 
secondary honours of a brother. Electra 
having been condemned to death for attempt 
ing to aid her rea/ brother's escape from 
prison, the action of the piece begins. Time 
leon only thinks of delivering her by a course 
consistent with the law of Corinth; Time. 
phanes, who has certain ambitious views of 
his own to serve, takes advantage of the 
opportunity when she is led to the stake t 
make an onslaught on all the official dign- 
taries, and to seize the reins of power a. 
cost of a general massacre. This 1s sufficient 
to rouse all the patriot in the amiable dreamt 
| Timoleon, who puts himself at the b 
the popular party and defeats Zimophant 
| Having done so, he is, with a generosity 
| great to command credence, upon the os 
_of committing suicide, in order to 8@ 
| oracle, which has declared that one ? 
family must die before Corinth can | ie 
| when Zimophanes rushes in and strikes 
sword from his hand. After numer 
appeals to his brother to abandon the # 
tempted coup d'état, such as— 

“ Save Corinth, and thyself! 
And let me happy die,” ‘ villain 
which Timophanes, with the vigour of & 


of the Christian era, declines in these ¥° 
“Notifthebel ., 
Thou fear’st, and I despise, before me yawn 4, lest 
they engage in combat. Of course Time 
has the best of it, and, according to the & 
| direction, throws Timophanes down * ¥™. 
ease of irresistible force.” Two conve 
Corinthians, Orthagoras and Eschylus, ©, 
_at this point, and dispatch Timophaneh "4 
Timoleon, turning aside, covers his —- 
| his robe. Zimophanes dies, giving ut 
_ to the imaginative suggestion, that My. 
should ever, like a vulture, sif, tesmibe™, 
brother's living heart;” and into th 
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ive! and let the skies 
Brother! my bien. Oh, my brother !” 
The reply of one of the gentlemen who 
fnished his brother, is exquisite :— 


shame, Ti ! This tremendous deed 
“ ag yep os I weep for thee, my son. 
4 oust crush feeling. [Exectra heard without. 
Timoleon, where, 


ta’en my love: 
voice again! 


# Brother 


whee have o7 


er 
Sow come the furies that do ever dog 
The steps of 


lonely fratricide. Come, madness, 
dnd shake my reason into chaos !” 
This wish, however, is not gratified. Poor 
is in a sad strait. He has no 
mind of his own, but vacillates perpetually 
between the convictions of principle, and the 
promptings of sentimentalism. lis mother 
curses him for murdering her favourite son, 
(the scamp of 7s ry! a om 
’sweak side.) F/lectra, although she 
vor out that 7‘mophanes was an un- 
rincipled profligate in his intentions towards 
r,and a bloodthirsty selfish ruffian in all | 
other respects, og § a about — me for | 
im, and abuses her platonic adorer for a | 
aa which he did wis commit. To add to | 
his perplexities, his brother’s ghost haunts 
him ina very unpleasant manner—‘‘swimming 
through the thickening air,” and “ calling him 
fratricide.” And, worse than all, a clerical 
friend, the same Orthagoras, whom we have 
before wot “egy atta 9d repeat- 
edly,” according to the stage direction, is per- 
aly administering spiritual comfort of a 
very equivocal kind, and suggesting certain 
expiations to appease the gods for what was 
his own, and not Zimoleon’s act. The de- 
liverance of Syracuse from the tyranny of 
Dionysius is the panacea for all this compli- 
cation of disorders. Jimoleon effects it. His 
mother comes in with the drums and trumpets 
toremove her curse; Flectra’s heart relents, 
and she is disposed of, without injury to the 
claims of the departed Timophanes, by being 
made to intercept, in her own heart, the 
thrust of a dagger aimed by a malignant re- 
tamer of that worthy at the breast of Zimo- 
leon; thus saving, just in time, her own cha- 
ae oomaprec tla giving the necessary 
Such is Timoleon. “What the audience of 
the Edinburgh theatre, where it has been 
performed, suffered, we can judge by the 
to our own patience in the perusal. 
t our readers may have some practical 
"gd with us, their faithful critic, let 
read the following extract from the 
scene, when Timoleon visits Electra in the 
Prison, after she has been left for execution— 


“ Electra. Timoleon, bid him not 
ae on poor Electra happy a — 
a lock orate as great. Yet one kind word— 
Me falters remembered fondness, might 
Fea avin € prove, and false, to what I hold, 
By Coe f earest—that I’m truly loved 

Cre th's noblest son.—Brother, farewell. 

roy se a ay sister, and my death 
: Yname. May ~ 
Keep nang tirtne in her sorest hey sbiteiniiiee 
on re, till we shall meet again 

Where our g shares with Seathions joy. 

tt; i et “ y 5 

Timol, Tam constrained, as if a wane 

3 reebading auswer. To the gods thy soul , 
yiering coummit.—If thou must die, | 

















Sach be = ee thee die, than learn 
: “ i rs dgi iv 

To mear thy love shall bear me u 
That 4 ess—taught by thee, Tl prove 
Or vietee if; t to self—to life— 
Farewell. ue, if it duty thwart. 


And fj [Erit Trwotzoy.” | 
. a nell too, say we, with no disposi- | 


ot again Ane the “Grand Bard of the | 
brand Lodge o Scotland” in the dramatic | 
| 











Memoirs illustrative of the History and Anti- 


Sie Communicated to the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, held at Salisbury, 
July, 1849. Bell. 

Diary of a Dean. Being an Account of the 
Examination of Silbury Hill, &c. By the 
late John Merewether, D.D., F.S.A., Dean 
of Hereford. Bell. 

THERE are two or three papers in the first 

of the volumes before us that we think the 

calm opinion of the council of the Insti- 
tute would have excluded from its journal. 


With regard to one or two relating to | 


Stonehenge, it certainly is to be regretted 
that they were printed at all. There is a 
ert *QOn the Early English Settlements in 
South Britain,” which is not much better, 
inasmuch as it is founded on very doubtful 
reasoning, and still more doubtful etymology. 


The paper on the Thruxton Pavement was no | 
doubt inserted partly out of personal respect | 
to its author, the late Dr. Ingram, for it is | 


only the republication of an opinion stated 
long ago, and which we have little doubt is 
erroneous. The pavement in question was a 
mosaic found in a Roman villa in Hampshire, 
which had had an inscription; this remained 
on one side, in the words Quintus Natalius 
Natalinus et Bodeni; but on the other were 


only traced fragments of two disconnected | 


letters, apparently V and O. Dr. Ingram 


believed that these letters belonged to the | 
word voto, and that the pavement was a votive | 


offering of the person here mentioned, and a 
tribe called the Bodeni (of whom nobody 
ever heard before). To us a votive pavement 
in a Roman villa sounds something like a 


votive carpet in a gentleman’s drawing-room; | 
and it certainly seems a stretch of the imagi- | 


nation to create the words fecerunt ex voto, as 


the Doctor did, out of half a V, and three- | 


quarters of an O. Moreover, he seems to have 


forgotten that the same letters, among other | 


things, might just as well have belonged to 
VxOr, as VotO; and whether they did or 


not, it seems a more probable explanation of | 
the inscription that it commemorated the | 
names of the possessor of the villa and his | 
wife. It will be perceived that our strictures | 


are chiefly confined to the papers on primeval 
antiquities, and it is in those that antiquaries 
are most liable to err, because they afford the 
greatest scope for the imagination. 


There are, however, in this volume two | 
| papers on what are called the primeval anti- 


quities of our island, which have a greater 


interest, one on its own account, and the | 


other on account of the subject to which it 
relates. We allude to the late Dean of Here- 


| ford’s account of barrows opened in Wiltshire, 
and the report by Mr. Tucker on ‘‘ the ex- | 


amination of Silbury Hill.” The Dean of 


Hereford was a very active member of the | 


Archeological Institute, and we confess that 


| his contribution to the volume before us raises 


him as an antiquarian labourer in our estima- 
tion, because in subjects which are especially 
calculated to lead people into speculations, 
he has shown the good sense to restrict him- 
self to the statement of facts which, as such, 
will be all the more gratefully acknowledged 
by the experienced arch s 
them for comparison with other facts. We 
have a profusion of plates from the Dean's 
own drawings, in which relics of British, 

oman, and Saxon interments are mixe 
unknowingly together, but he has wisely 


uities of Wiltshire and the City of Salis- | 


seologist, who can use | 


| described them without hazarding an opinion 
| as to their appropriation. 

The report of Mr. Tucker relates to a 
| subject of still greater importance to the anti- 
/quary. We presume that we have scarcely 
|a reader who is not acquainted, at least by 
| fame, with that enormous artificial mound in 
| the plains of Wiltshire called Silbury Hill. 
Speculative antiquaries have invented all 
| sorts of strange theories regarding this mound, 
| but the opinion entertained by more cautious 
investigators of the remains of past ages was 
| that it was a great senelshral monument. 
| This opinion was founded upon a comparison 
| of other monuments more or less similar to it. 
In the year 1849 it was determined by some 
members of the Institute to raise a sum of 
money for the purpose of deciding this 
question, and they took the level of the ground 
upon which it was raised, and, with a great 
| expenditure of labour and time, ran a small 
tunnel direct to the centre of the mound, 
keeping always to the ground on which it 
stood. Not finding any sepulchral inter- 
ment, they relinquished all further search, 





-and declared their conviction that the tumulus 
| was not sepulchral. Such is the conclusion 
/we gather from the report of Mr. Tucker. 
We must, however, say that this report is 

not well drawn up; with two plates of 
engraved plans and sections, and several pages 
| of letterpress, its compiler does not even in- 
form us In what direction with regard to the 
cardinal points the tunnel was carried, and 
but for the more exact information given in 
the paper of the Dean of Hereford, we should 
have known just as much about what was 
seen in the excavation as if no excavation had 
' been made at all. From the Dean's account, 
we feel confirmed in the belief that Silbury 
Hill is sepulchral, and we are sorry that it was 
not examined more skilfully. The excavators 
took for granted that the sepulchral deposits, 
if any, must have been in the centre of the 
mound, and on the level of the ground; but 
we believe that, in such an immense mound, 
We regret 


| this was by no means necessary. 


| that, before the excavation was commenced, 


some better advice had not been taken. 
We turn to the medieval antiquities in this 
' volume with much more satisfaction. There 
is, first, an admirable paper on the painted 
glass of Salisbury Cathedral, by Mr. Win- 
| ston. It is, on the whole, the best paper in 
| the volume. We have also some excellent 
observations on medieval sculpture by Mr. 
| Westmacott. These are just the papers to pro- 


| duce a beneficial effect in local meetings like 
that commemorated in the present volume; 
| they carry in simple and intelligible language, 
to comparatively inexperienced ears, the re- 
‘sults of deep and well-directed research, 
guided by refined taste and elevated talent. 
| We may also point out to notice, as papers of 
a superior class, that on the Costumal of 
 Bleadon, in Somersetshire, by Mr. Smirke ; 
| that on the Earldom of Sslisbury, by Mr. J. 
G. Nichols; the Architectural Illustrations of 
Wimborn Minster, by Mr. Petit ; and a good 
| and agreeable Essay on Market Crosses, by 
the veteran antiquary and tepeeapest, John 
| Britton. The description of the sculptures 
| at Wilton House, by Mr. Newton, is also a 
fair sample of a museum catalogue. 

We have given a tolerably complete analysis 
of the contents of this volume, and will only 
express our conviction, that societies like the 
Archzological Institute are better represented 


d | by their journal than by the published trans- 


actions of their annual meeting. 
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The second book, of which the title heads 
our article, is merely a te impression of 
the Dean of Hereford’s account of the open- 
ing of barrows in Wiltshire. We have, there- 
fore, nothing more to say about it, except 
that we think the editor, in his love of allite- 
ration, displayed in his title (‘Diary of a 
Dean’), has forgotten his respect for the 
sacred profession. It seems to us not exactly 
the book which Dr. Merewether would have 
put forth in his clerical capacity. There are 
some rather flippant allusions to the good 
things of this world, and to the comforts of 
country public-houses, which are all very 
good in the person of John Merewether, but 
which do not appear to us exactly becoming in 
the abstract character of a Dean of Hereford. 
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tox min ase (Sepher Tuledoth Adam.) The 
History of Adam, being the first part of 
the Hexaglot Pentateuch, in the Hebrew, 
Hebrew -Samaritan, Chaldee -Samaritan, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic Lanquages. 
Edited by Robert Young. R. Young, 
Edinburgh. 

Tue first part is here issued of a hexaglot 


edition of the five books of Moses, which the | 


editor proposes to publish in the languages 
mentioned in the title. 


hilological student, need not be pointed out. 

y the collation of various versions, and their 
being printed in the interlinear system, a 
comparative view is readily obtained, by 
which, while the exact meaning of the sacred 
scripture is fully elucidated, an interesting 
study is also afforded of these different lan- 
guages, derived from the common Semitic 
stock. The languages and versions employed 
are,—1. The original Hebrew text, from Van- 
derhooght; 2. The Hebrew-Samaritan, in its 
original character; 3. The Chaldee-Samari- 
tan, or translation of the Pentateuch into the 
Samaritan language, a dialect of the Ara- 
mean: this version is printed in the usual 
square Hebrew type, by which the similarity 
of dialect is the more readily perceived ; h. 
The Chaldee version of Onkelos, from Wal- 
ton; 5. The Syriac Peshito version, from the 
texts of Walton and Lee; 6. The Arabic ver- 
sion of Saadiah Gaon, from the texts of Wal- 
ton and Carlile. The labour bestowed on 


the preparation of this work must be great. | 


In a 


tend, himself being editor, and for the most | 
part his own compositor, as well as reader, | 


and corrector. For instance, in the Chaldee- 
Samaritan version, Walton's text was found 
to have upwards of six hundred errata! These 
were corrected by comparison of the extracts 


given by Cellarius and Uhlemann, and then | 


the whole had to be transcribed into the square 
Hebrew character. As recreation during this 
toilsome work the editor has translated into 
Hebrew, for the first time, the ‘ Westmin- 
ster Assembly's Shorter Catechism,’ the best 
Protestant manual of theological truth ever 
presented in the same compass, being the 
work of the most sound and learned Anglican | 
divines of the seventeenth century. For 
conveying a clear statement of Christian truth 
to inquiring Jews this will prove a valuable 
and useful work. To the notice of English 
scholars we commend these biblical and phi- 
lologieal works, which are appearing in the 
Scottish metropolis. To some of Mr. Young's 
publications on Hebrew rabbinical literature 
we have already directed attention 


The importance of | 
such a werk, whether to the theological or | 


refatory note Mr. Young enumerates | 
the chief difficulties with which he had to con- | 


NOTICES. 

The Enthusiast ; or, the Straying Angel. A Poem. 
By James Orton, Author of ‘ Excelsior, by Alas- 
tor.’ Pickering. : 

We shall allow Mr. Orton to describe his own 

m in the words of his own preface. He calls | 
it “the wild production of a wilder brain,” and 
his “endeavour is, to throw back the mystic doors 
of birth and death, and let the sunlight of hope 
and certainty stream through upon the dubious 
mind of humanity!” ‘The language of the poem 
is purposely simple, nor is its shaft encrusted too 
thickly with the gems of imagery.” From all 

+ ends hearts and aspiring souls, whether encased 

in the forms of prince or peasant,” the author is cer- 

tain of sympathy, adding, “‘as for the rest, I care 
not for the meagre praise or the pigmy censure of | 

a world full of them.” To illustrate this alleged | 

indifference to criticism, a chapter headed ‘Critics 

Criticised,’ contains the author’s comments on the 

‘opinions of the press,’ called forth by his former 

book, ‘Excelsior.’ We have often to advise ardent 

authors to keep to plain prose and eschew poetry, 
but ‘ Alastor,’ if he must write, is safest in rhyme. | 
| The very labour of versification will give longer 








| time to think what he is publishing, and he will 
thus run less risk of exposing himself. In the 
present poem there is improvement, but there is 
still too much sail and too little ballast. If Mr. 
Orton would shut up Shelley and Coleridge for a 
| little, and look at the poems of Cowper and Gold- 
| smith, he might profit by observing the contrast. 
A Manual of Geography, Physical, Industrial, and | 
| Political. By William Hughes, F.R.G.S. Long- 
man and Co. 
No attempt has hitherto been made in this country | 
| to produce a ‘Manual of Geography’ of the high 
| order of this work. Geography, as treated by 
| Mr. Hughes, comprises many departments of know- 
| ledge now deemed necessary in a liberal education, 
_and for the study of which there have been few 
| facilities in the school-books in common use. To 
combine industrial and political information with 
the manifold physical features and conditions of | 
countries is a happy design, here carried out with 
| skill and judgment. An immense amount and 
| variety of knowledge is collected, and arranged in 
so compact and well-ordered a way, that the book 
is still a convenient and useful educational text- 
| book. For private reading as well as for school 
use it is equally adapted. The success which has 
already attended the author's ‘ Manual of European 
| Geography,’ is equally deserved by this enlarged 
treatise, which embraces the whole of the globe, 
and comprises the most recent researches and dis- 
coveries. A concise, complete, and systematic 
| «Manual of( jeography, ‘in all its departments, isnow 
| no longer a desideratum. In addition to the geogra- | 
— maps, it wonld have been an advantage to 
res teen charts of the climatology, geognosy, and 
| other departments of physical ceogr: r refe 
to in hr beck. ai . raphy ee 
| Far OF; or, Asia and Australia Described. By 
the Author of ‘The Peep of Day.’ Hatchards. 
| We are always glad to meet with really good books 
for children, and this is one worthy of warmest 
commendation. Compiled from the best and most | 
recent works of Eastern travel, a large amount of | 
amusing and instructive information is conveyed in 
simple and pleasing narrative. The frequent anec- 
dotes and numerous illustrations add to the interest 


oe 





of the description of the countries and their in. | 
habitants. The labours of missionaries. illustrations 


of the Scripture from Oriental customs. and other 
subjects bearing on religious truth. have prominence 
given to them, the design being to form thecharacter 
as well as to increase the knowledge of the young 
The author deserves praise for the success with 
which in this, as in a former book, ‘ Near Home: 
or, Europe Described,’ useful and entertainin ‘ 
knowledge is adapted to juvenile readers. 
Manual of Field Operations. By Lieut. Jervis- 
White Jervis, R.A 
military schools of England 
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study of the profession than in mo 





countries. 
vidual studies of those whose knowled Pe a 
of war, as well as their tact and courage hs the als 
them renown in the British annals, jj aoe 
now, in preparation for the military peda 


The courses of study required for the eran ms 
MINA tions 


=—=—_. 
Much has been always left to the ingi 


| are continually becoming more extensive Th 


are many facilities also for private study which i» 
past generations, were not possessed, Many me) 
and practical treatises convey condensed informs. 
tion which formerly had to be sought in a a 
field of authorship. Mr. Jervis has added anothe 
valuable manual of practical warfare, The tie 
of some of the chapters will show the impo 

of the subjects which are treated. Of Military Es 
tablishments, Recruiting, Infantry Tacties Cavalry 
Tactics, Artillery, General Strategy, Mountain 
Warfare, Street-fighting, with others on Posts, 
Detachments, Cantonments, Convoys, Reconnoi- 
tring, Passage of Rivers, and various separate 
operations. The basis of the volume is from the 
French of De Presle’s ‘Cours d’Art et d'Histoire 
Militaire,’ the text-book at the College of Saumur. 


| Other authorities, which are cited, have been used 
| in preparing the work, which is an able and com. 


prehensive treatise on military operations 


The Stomach and its Dificulties. By Sir James 
Eyre, M.D. Churchill. 
Ir is often remarked by physicians, that literary 
men, and others much engaged in mental study, 
are troubled much with dyspeptic complaints. A 
book on ‘The Stomach and its Difficulties” is there- 
fore peculiarly deserving of notice in a literary 
journal, and many readers may perhaps thank us for 
bringing before them this excellent treatise bys 
physician who has devoted much attention to this 
branch of his profession. Sir James Eyre wasa pupil 
of the famous Abernethy, and dedicates his book 
with admiring and affectionate remembrance to his 
old master. Very much in the style, and altogether 
in the spirit of Abernethy, is the book written. It 
is not a systematic treatise, but a rambling, lively, 
practical discourse on the stomach and its ailments. 
The latter part of the volume is a special advocacy 
of a favourite remedy introduced by the author, 
the oxide of silver, and many testimonies are given 
of its efficacy. The early part of the book chiefly 


' commends itself to us from the many plain and 
| common-sense advices as to diet, regimen, and gene 
ral health, by attending to which remedial agen- 


cies may be avoided. A good and very useful wit 
ticism of Abernethy on this point is narrated it 
the Appendix, of which the author was the subject 
On the accession of William the Fourth, onlyt¥ 
of the chief magistrates by whom addresses wert 


| presented received the honour of knighthood, St 


. § 
James Eyre, the mayor of Hereford, and Sir 


George Drinkwater, the mayor of Liverpool. Abost 
that time, a free-living patient consulted Aberne 
thy, who wrote a prescription, and added—“ Ge 
away, and never forget the names of the two 


| mayors the King has just knighted—Eyr¢ ¢ 
Drinkwater—and you will soon recover your 


and your shape too, I promise you.” 


Memoir of the late Mr. Andrew Jack, Prime, 
Edinburgh. By Professor Lorimer, of the 
Presbyterian College. Edinburgh: White. Lor: 
don: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. al 

A VALUABLE and instructive piece of Christia® 

biography. Mr. Jack was long and well knows © 

the northern capital, not only in his own — 
business, but as taking an active part in We 
piety and usefulness. Affecting tributes @ © 

memory, and testimonies of his worth, ar o- 

tained in the many letters of condolence sent ® i 

widow and family after his death from cham ike 

societies of all sorts, to which he had rong 
been a benefactor. An interesting letter * %” 
contributed by Mr. Leone Levi, author © ds 
portant treatise on ‘Commercial Law,’ 1” whi 

records some memorials of his intercourse W™ © 

Jack, and speaks of him as “a true exam ifasl 

Christian virtues, one who connected spi . 

religion with the daily concerns of life.” . ‘oe 

showing this influence of religious principle ‘Ut 
common business of the world that Professor” 
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SUMMARY. 


toe ¥ there has just been imported a 
fase ot erated edition of Reveries of a Bachelor, 
by Ik. Marvel, reviewed by us in June last, 
“Literary Gazette,’ 1851, p. 391). A good book 
is here set off with every advantage of typography 
and exterior, and the woodcuts are excellent. 

Professor Gregory, of Edinburgh, publishes A 
Handbook of Organic Chemistry, being a new and 
greatly enlarged edition of his work previously en- 
titled ‘ Outlines of Organic Chemistry. lhe great 
rogress in this branch of science made during the 
five years that have elapsed since the second edition 
,and the adoption of the work as a text 
hook inseveral universities and schools, have induced 
the author to give to it more completeness and 
method as ‘A Handbook of Organic Chemistry.’ 
The most recent researches and discoveries of 
Liebig, Hofmann, Frankland, Bopp, P. Thenard, 
and other chemists, are included in the volume, 
which presents a full and faithful record of the 
actual state of the science down to the end of 1851. 
The concluding chapters on Vegetation, Nutrition, 
the Causes of Disease, and such subjects, will be 
read with interest by other than chemical students, 

A sermon on the catastrophe at Holmfirth from 
the bursting of the reservoir, by the Rev. Joshua 
Fawcett, has a title of almost irreverent appropri- 
ateness, The flood came and took them all away. 
The lessons of the discourse are simple and obvious ; 
the Appendix, forming seven-eighths of the volume, 
contains minute details of the event, compiled from 
the newspapers. 

Two very good works for young people, the first 
for children, and the second for girls approaching 
to matrimonial age, are entitled, Spencer’s Cross 
Manor House, by the author of ‘ Belgravia,’ &c., and 


Love, a Reality, not a Romance, by Mrs. Thomas | 


Geldart. In the Manor House tale many points of 
juvenile character are brought out, with salutary 
advice, such as the mother of a large family alone 
could give. Mrs. Geldart’s story is intended to 


valuable, exemplifying ' lication by Mr. Sorabji, who has the character of 


/aman of talent and industry. 





suggest to the young thoughtful views of married /| 


life, The frontispiece alone might suffice to dispel 
many dream-land illusions. 

A complete edition of The Daltons; or, Three 
Roads in Life, by Charles Lever, appears with a 


prefatory note to Lord Methuen, in which he de- | 


} - te ° i 
clares that no living characters have been depicted | 


under the fictitious names of his amusing tale. 

The concluding volume of Sir J'homas Browne's 
Workshasappeared in ‘Bohn’s 
and another volume of Mr. Yonge’s translation of 
Cwero's Orations in the ‘ Classical Library.’ 

_ A curious book has 
by Mr. Sorabji Jamsetji, the son of Sir Jamsetji 
Jejeebhoy, entitled Tuqviuti-din-i-Mazdiasna, or, 
A, mehzur or certificate, said to be granted by 
paar a oars, who was his contemporary, 
peg vic nto Gujarati from the Persian version of 
ah fabic original. The original is said to have 
ry — by the secretary of the prophet Uli, 

$ @ certificate, which is also translated. 


iy .T a 
e sus arahs: . 
spect Mr. Sorabji has been imposed on as to 


‘e genuineness of this d 
Phess is document, and that there | 


are *]j > can 9 8 
iterary forgeries ” in the east, as well as in 


ar ww - . . 
reece hte He is said to have procured it 
"Ve a - « . . 
wal ithe a Justoor, lately high-priest of the 
may ahen € ancient city of Surat, to which 
a said to have been brought from Delhi by 
5. Srandfather’s grandfather. This i« j 
dhatt of the hone hatather. This is a long way 
Arabic” an cyt Mahomet, and the “ original 
bat a cops - au is not ‘the Arabic original,” 
rere Fon it, on which a notice is written, 
=— har of this firman was written upon 
claims of the ome A Ullee. The firman asserts the 
hate and co net, and promises great blessings 
: fm a" the Parsees if they believe in 
ore mental the Koran. here is at present 
ther Ina; ae ts the Parsees than any 
verted | “ec, ANG we are ; , see it di 
inte os Y prvfitlees sorry to see it di- 


channels, as_n this pub- | 


| Tue Committee of the Booksellers’ Association, hav- 
Antiquarian Library,’ | 


opinion of Lord Campbell and one or two other 
been published at Bombay, | 


A History of the Priory and Gate of St. John, 
at Clerkenwell, by Benjamin Foster, will delight the 
antiquarian reader. The author lives in the old 
Gate of the Priory. A chapter is devoted to its 
history since it became the classic residence of 
Edward Cave. Boswell says, that ‘‘when Dr. John- 
son first saw St. John’s Gate, he beheld it with 
reverence.” His first performance in the ‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ was a copy of Latin verses, in 
March, 1738. It was in Cave’s house that John- 
son, in the days of his poverty, once got his dinner 
‘‘sent behind the screen, because his dress was so 
shabby ;” and here he used to meet Savage and 
Garrick and Goldsmith, and other notables of his 
time. Many facts and anecdotes are collected by 
Mr. Foster, about the past history of St. John’s 
Gate, with numerous illustrations, and a descrip- 
tion is added of its existing state. 
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THE BOOK TRADE. 


ing determined to submit the trade question to which 
attention has been lately called (ante p. 321) to the 


literary men, a deputation from the leading houses 
of London and the country was received on Wed- 
nesday by his Lordship, Mr. Grote, and Dr. Milman. 
The gentlemen opposed to the measures of the 
Association were invited by the Lord Chief Justice 
to attend, but the invitation was declined—by one, 
for the reason that he had not received sufficient 
notice, and by another, that no judicial opinion 
was needed. In addition to the arguments in 
favour of the present system already made public, 
Mr. Longman explained the important difference 
between selling remainders of unsuccessful books | 
at a reduced price, and underselling a neighbour 
in the fixed price of a new book; and Mr. Murray 
showed that even the free-trade cotton lords would 
not allow the retailer to undersell his neighbour 
in an article where an exclusive proprietary in it, 
as in books, enabled them beneficially to control 
the sale. Mr. Cobden would not supply a par- 
ticular muslin of which he had been the sole 
producer, nor Mr. Bright a peculiar description 


books in use there are published in London; and 
it comprehends all the booksellers of Edinburgh, 
175 in number, except two. Mr. Simms, of Man- 
chester, stated that a similar Association existed 
there, and in that great free-trade locality there was 
not one single exception. 

Lord Campbell and his colleagues, desirous of 
foliowing the maxim of Lord Eldon, who, said his 
Lordship, never would decide a cause, however 
clear it might be, without hearing the side against 
which he was inclined, proposed to take a week to 
consider the matter, and to give the opposite partyan 
opportunity of explaining their views, if they wished 
to do so. 

The public, as it was very properly intimated, 
must not give heed to all the statements to which 
publicity has been given in the newspapers. Some 
of them are erroneous, and others utterly untrue. 
We have already shown that the Association only 
requires that the shopkeeper shall not retail books 
for a less profit than ten to fifteen per cent. And 
will any one believe the statement of a clergyman 
that books which the Association forbids being re- 
tailed in London at a larger discount than ten per 
cent. are retailed two hundred miles off ata Sis. 











of carpet of which he was the exclusive proprietor, 
to those who sold it, for competition sake, at a | 


profit out of which it was impossible to get an | 
honest living. Mr. Douglas, of Edinburgh, stated 
that a similar Association had been formed in the | 
Scottish metropolis, where it was less a matter of 
coercion, seeing how large a proportion of the 


Sewer copies sold! 


count of twenty per cent.! The principle set forth 
in another place that a wholesale dealer should 
serve goods to all alike at the same price, whether 
shopkeeper or retail customer, is quite opposed to 
the honourable recognised system of trading; and 
the statement of a philosophical author (who gets 
no profit out of his laborious scientific researches 
until two years after publication) that forty per 
cent. of the published price is charged to him for 
‘‘porterage,” is a proof that, however learned he 
may be in subjects of philosophy, he knows no- 
thing of the practical details of the book-trade. 
The publisher who advises, finds capital, and brings 
his resources and experience to bear on the pro- 
duction and sale of the book, has ten per cent. ; 
the middle agent who sorts and distributes among 
the retailers, and keeps credit accounts with them, 
has tive per cent.; the shopkeeper has fifteen per 
cent. ; and the remaining ten per cent. goes to the 
customer by way of discount, The system is not 
anewone. It is the natural result of the develop- 
ment, through a long period of time, of the best 
interests of all parties concerned. 

It has been asked—may not each bookseller 
hope to sell two copies for one when he takes 12 
per cent. profit instead of 25? This question singu- 
larly betrays the writer's ignorance of the nature of 
the commodity with which he is dealing. Such a 
result might have been provided for long ago by a 
lower price being fixed for the book in the first 
instance. If the price of Macaulay's ‘ History’ had 
been fixed at 26s. instead of 29s., would there have 
been sold two copies for every one! And had the 
number of retail shops been reduced by the mono- 
poly of under sellers, would there not have been 
It is very much for the benefit 
of authors and the advancement of literature that 
there should be a widely spread net-work of book- 
sellers’ shop windows throughout the kingdom, for 
making their works known, The want of a coat 
induces a man to search out for a tailor, but to 
lead him to taste of the pleasures of literature the 
book must be held up open before him. 





ANTIQUITIES AT ROME. 


A eTrrer from Rome, of the 24th ultimo, states, 
that the excavations on the Via Appia, though 
carried on with fewer hands than formerly, have 
nevertheless been extended far into the Campagna. 
The excavators have worked their way past the 
station of Torre di Mezza Via, and there is reason 
to believe that within the course of next year they 
will reach the ruins of Boville, where the ancient 
road joins the modern highway. The Appian road, 
from Rome to Albano, is on either side flanked by 
tombs. All the monuments, votive tablets, &c., 


| which the excavators dug up, have again been 


erected on the spot where they were found, and of 
the sculptures only the most valuable have been © 
removed to the museum at Rome. Hence the road, 
in spite of the dilapidated condition of some of the 
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to the , the artist, and even to the 
tourist. The excavations are especially important 


ee ee ae ee stor of which was 
constructed for ion of the dead. In some 


instances the tombs are solid towers, in the style of 
the monument of Cecilia Metella, or round low 
masonry, on which it is evident that mounds of 
earth were placed. Canini, the Roman architect, 
and director of the works on the Appian road, has 
had them covered with mould and planted with 
trees and shrubs. Hence these will be perfect 
‘restorations.’ But the grandest of the monuments 
which have hitherto been discovered is a tomb 
called the ‘Casal Rotondo.’ Up to the present 
time, it had the appearance of a hill with a house 
standing on the top, surrounded by olive trees. 
The excavations have removed the hill, and dis- 
layed a monument in the manner of Cecilia Me- 
‘s tower, It must have been still more large 
and splendid. This is shown by the large number 
of marble blocks which have been found. Instead 
of the bulls’ heads, which procured for the Metella 
tower the name of ‘Capo di Bove,’ the ‘ Casal 
Rotondo’ tower must have been surrounded by 
gigantic masks, many of which have been found, 
and among them candelabra, and other ornamental 
furniture. The materials found will enable Signor 
Canini to restore at least part of the monument 
which belonged to the noble family of the Aurelii, 
as is shown by the name of ‘ Cotta’ among the 
fragments of an inscription, 





GIBBON AND THIERRY. 


M. Ameper Tu1eRey is contributing to the ‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes’ of Paris, a series of papers on 
Attila, and his deeds in the Roman world. In 
addition to their other merits, they prove that the 
compiler has carefully consulted not only Priscus 
and the other writers of the time, but our own 
Gibbon. Some of his ges, indeed, contain 
such a strong resemblance to the latter, that one 
might almost suspect they have been bodily con- 
veyed from him. This will be seen on comparing 
the following short extract with one in Chapter 
XXXIV. of the ‘ Decline and Fall :'— 


Gh cérémonial qui intéressa vivement les R 
farent les femmes de la bourgade, qui vinrent le recevoir en 
a. Rangées sur deux files, elles Glevaient au dessus 
leurs tétes et tendaient d'une file & l'autre dans leur lon- 
pom. das voles ~yry sous ae rere - jeunes filles mar- 
chaient par grow sept, chantant des vers composds A 
la louan a a te oon ¢ prit la direction du palais en 
t devant la maison d . La femme du minis- 
favori se tenait en dehors de l'enceinte, entourée d'une 
foule de servantes, qui portaient des plats garnis de viande 
et une ¥y~ pleine de vin. Lorsque le roi parut, elle s'ap- 
ai, et le pria de godter au répas qu'elle lui avait 
: teillant fit savoir qu'il y consentait: 
e ' ‘un roi dea Hans pot acecorder 
& Ses sujets. Aussitit quatre mes Vigoureux souleverent 
une table d'argent jusqu’a la hauteur da cheval, et sans 
mettre pied & terre, Attila gotta, kc.” 

“ The entrance of Attila into the roval village was marked 
by « very singular ceremony. A numerous troop of women 
came out to meet their hero and their king. They marched 
before him distributed into long and regular files: the inter- 
vals between the files were filled by white veils of thin linen 
which the women on either side bore aloft in their hands, 
sad which formed a canopy for a chorus of young virgins, 
who chanted hymns and songs in the Scythian language 
The wife of his favourite Oo ias, with a train of female 
attendants, saluted Attila at the door of ber own house, on 


: and , to the custom 
of the country, her respectful homage, b 
had 


y entreating him 
t@ taste the wine and meat which she prepared tor hie 


. Ae ae the monarch had graciously accepted | 
her boupltahle sift, hie domestics lifted s smali silver table 


to a convenient height as he sat on horeeback; and Attila 
when he had touched the goblet with his lips, &c.” G. A. 
EE - 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
Tae sale of the late King Louis Philippe’s pri- 
wate libraries has tit os BE in Rislst ant the 


famous old romewnt, ‘ Perceforest,’ the gem of the | 


whole collection, has found a purchaser. It has 
taken by the Duke d’Aumale, one of the late 





learned that the Prince wished to possess it, they 
abstained from bidding. The only competitor, in 
fact, his Royal Highness had, was an agent of the 
British Museum, and he stopped at 400/. French 
bibliophiles attach extraordinary importance to this 
quaint old manuscript ; and it is related of one of 
them, that in the revolution of February, 1848, he 
fought his way through the armed and bloodthirsty 
bands who had got possession of the Palais Royal, 
and anxiously inquired of every terrified official he 
met, not after the King or the royal family, or the 
throne, but after ‘ Perceforest ;’ and that, when he 
learned that it had been carried to a place of safety, 
he almost fainted from delight. 

It may be well to state, that in virtue of the 
recent decree of the French government for pro- 
hibiting piracy of foreign literary works, natives 
of countries which have not special treaties with 
France for the protection of literary property, are 

laced on the same footing as those countries which 
ete other words, France has generously ex- 
tended on her territory the protection to foreigners 
which many foreign governments still refuse in 
their dominions to wa subjects. There is a certain 
chivalrous generosity in this which it is impossible 
not to admire ; and it is but justice to the French 
publishers to mention that the measure was re- 
commended by them long ago. Had it then been 
adopted the negotiation of treaties would have 
been unnecessary; for the foreign governments 
disposed to return the good offices of France would 
have only had to issue a decree, or pass a law of a 
similar character. It is hoped that the generosity 
of France will have the effect of soon shaming 
Prussia, Bavaria, Russia, the United States, and 
Belgium into the suppression of piracy from the 
French ; but even if it should not, the example of 
France will still have great moral weight. Would 
it be amiss for England also to prohibit at once all 
piracy on her territory, even without previously 
obtaining a corresponding return from the countries 
which pirate from her? If she were to do so, 
would not our American friends be morally con- 
strained to ‘do likewise!’ 

It has been for some time rumoured at Tyne- 
mouth, that two three-masted vessels had been 
seen on an iceberg off Newfoundland, in April 
1851, by the brig Renovation, of North Shields, 
when on her passage to Quebec. The Lords of the 
Admiralty, on hearing the report, issued orders 
for a searching inquiry. The master of the brig is 
at present on his way to Venice, on arriving at 
which he will be closely interrogated. The second 
master, and others on board at the time, have been 
discovered and examined, and their statements 
render it possible that these were the missing ships. 


The captain was unwell below at the time, and did | 
not give any orders when the sight of the ships | . 
was reported to him, nor did the missing vessels of | Mr. Whiston was in the right, but was adv net 
Sir John Franklin occur to any on board at the | 


time. The ships were clearly in view with the 
telescope, but no one was seen on board of them. 


miles north-west. A sketch of the ships was taken 
at the time by Simpson, the mate, now at Limerick, 


tails, to the Admiralty. 


commander of one of the Arctic ships, was a Ro- 


man Catholic as well as an Irishman, a wax-taper, | 


consecrated by his Holiness the Pope, has been 


presented to him. Whenever the vessel is in any | 


danger, out of which mankind is not able to rescue 


her, the taper is to be lit, and her safety may be | 
depended upon. It is to be hoped that the gallant | 


experi- | 


Captain will have no occasion to try the 
ment, meanwhile should he be inclined to do so, we 
recommend him to take in a good supply of lucifer 
matches, or some icebergs may give his craft a 
squeeze before there is time to procure a light. 
The spring meeting of the Architectural Society 
of the Archdeaconry of Northampton was held on 
Wednesday, and the restored school of St. Peter's, 


been Northampton, was reopened wi ivi 
King’s sons. It only fetched 444/., though ite real | on the follo we Basen Bort Bo sag 


wing day. 


Mm On the eveni fw 
value is infinitely greater; but when purchasers | day, a public meeting was hela with» saute 





—— ae, 


pulchre's (} 


ence to the restoration of St. Se 
Earl Spencer, KG, presiding. To this North, 
ampton meeting, the members of the 
tectural, and Archeological, and other kindred 
Societies, were invited, and also the m 
bers of the London Committee for the ‘North 
ampton Memorial.’ It is intended to restore the 
round portion of St. Sepulchre’s Church a 
memorial to the late Marquis of Northam by 
and many who have neither local nor archaokerial 
interest in the matter, have joined in this testimony 
of respect to the late excellent President of te 
Royal Society, who devoted himself so nobly to the 
advancement of knowledge and science, ~ 

The Royal Scottish Society of Antiquaries bare 
presented a service of plate to Daniel Wilson, LL.D. 
the author of ‘The Prehistorical Annals of Scot. 
land,’ “‘in grateful evidence of their high estimation 
of his faithful labours as Secretary, and their a4. 
miration of his great learning and genius, so gue. 
cessfully devoted to the interests of the archmo 
of Scotland.” Dr. Wilson’s office of Secretary has 
been held by a succession of eminent men—Dr, 
Jameson, author of ‘ The Scottish Dictionary; Mr. 
Drummond Hay, Dr. Gregory, and Dr. Birkbeck. 

Among recent deaths we note that of James 
Reddie, long the town-clerk of Glasgow, in early life 
the associate of Brougham, Jeffrey, Horner, Sydney 
Smith, and the group of literary and scientific men 
who made Edinburgh illustrious at the close of 
last century. Mr. Reddie took part in the forme 
tion of the Literary Society in 1794, and of the 
Academy of Physics in 1797, of which full details 
will be found in the biographies of Dr. Thomas 
Brown and of Lord Jeffrey. From the time of bis 
appointment to the office of legal adviser to the 
city of Glasgow, Mr. Reddie devoted himself en- 
tirely to professional occupations. He has published 
several treatises of great value on Commercial and 
on International Law. On one occasion, when a 
appeal came before the House of Lords or the 
Privy Council, in which a decision of Mr. Reddie's 
was called in question, Lord Brougham said that 
he and his brethren on the bench in England bad 
always felt diffidence on being called to examine 
any judgment of one whom they regarded as the 
Lord Chancellor of Scotland. Brougham is, ¥ 
believe, now the last survivor of the original 
founders of the Royal Physical Society of Edin: 
burgh, in the early meetings of which Mr. Reddie 
took a conspicuous part. 

The trial of Me Whiston in the Rochester 
Cathedral Trusts case, will be continued dorng 
the Easter term. The dean and chapter 
attempting to eject Mr. Whiston from the master: 


2 





ship of the school on account of his having pu 
exposed the malversation of the Cathedral Tras 
funds. The Bishop, as visitor, acknowle 

to interfere, as it was a matter belonging to 
Court of Chancery. Great good has been done 0} 


: ° . ‘ ing ® 
| the exposure of evil, which will prove a warning 
The Renovation at the time was about thirty miles | 


west of Cape Race, and the iceberg about five | 


other corporate bodies entrusted with endowmen# 
for charitable uses. Since these proceedings 


j m ‘ anie 7 
| came public an amazing number of obsolete pa 


hich has been fi rded, with the d | ments to poor choristers, bedesmen, grammar 
which has been forwarded, with the descriptive de- 


ly, but x 


/and poor scholars, not at Rochester on 


’ ; 2 | Worcester, Canterbury, Durham, Ely, am 
Under the impression that Captain Kellett, the | 


where, have been revived, the fear of yee 

| posure working on the ecclesiastical sp? hs! 

Mr. Whiston might well say in his i, ts 

whether expelled or not from his office 

| faithfulness, Zaudabor tamen extincisse Me svart ad 
It appears that the decision of the 

Exchequer, on the legality of unstamped a 

political journals, is not to be rega refed, ‘he 

In reply to a question of Mr. sage 7 

Attorney-General stated in the House of Co ssh the 

before the recess, that in conformity eet, 

| opinions of the late law officers of vy 

_ thought that the decision of the Court oe are 
in the case of the ‘ Household Narrative Uo. 
rent Events’ was faulty, and that a ete: of 
would be tried, as a matter of form, t0 # ” 
question being referred to the decision © 

| on a writ of error. 


with special refer- | The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Abong 


see eoeuwuoameweo 4 oe ee oe ee i Se 
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: ‘ety has just been published. Hitherto 
etuiet te tees geietly prosecuted its yyee with- 
blic observation or censure, but it has during 
oer attracted so much — as 4 aig = 
ope ._ In the columns 0 e lead- 
gre — “ iis the parliamentary debates, fre- 
ng J allusions have been made to the Society, and 
= rinciples and proceedings have been either 
, raised or blamed. Whatever differences 
strong P may prevail on certain points of colonial 
oe as honourable and benevolent wish to pro- 
sry, natives of the distant countries aie 

A injustice and wrong is a worthy 
_ vr oy Society by their influence on 

nie 0 inion have done much to effect that 
Fject e present report gives various apie 
this, and if for no other purpose than calling public 
attention to the condition and treatment of the 
natives of our colonies, the Society would be useful. 

A deal of discussion, in which Mr. Hind, 
Mr. Lowe, and other observers, have taken part, 
has appeared in the public journals, concerning 
the atmospheric phenomenon of April 7th. The 

opinion now is, that the ‘luminous pillar, 

which appeared vertically, to an altitude of 20°, 

and of the diameter of the a Jae was vag i 

heric causes. Mr. Hind mentions tha 

q balf peat two on Friday morning he observed a 

very perfect paraselena or pair of ‘ mock moons,’ 

an appearance only witnessed when there is a va- 

porous and highly refractive state of the atmo- 

re. The Germans call these luminous pillars 
sonnen-colonne. 

The new planet, discovered by Gasparis of 
Naples, on the 17th March, is said to have been 
seen some weeks previously by athe ony and = 
tered by him on a chart, of whic e receive 
from the engraver . proof on > = jr Ne 
have not heard what name Dr. de Gasparis has 
given to the planet, which is equal in brightness 
toa star of the 10th or 11th magnitude. 

Professors Michelet, Quinet, and Mickiewicz, 
have been removed by decree from their chairs in 
the University of Paris. The Jesuits have effected 
this, M. Michelet having long been a powerful de- 
nouncer of their intrigues and crimes. 
an ae has been called at Musselburgh, 

vost to preside, for the purpose of raising a 
oe to the memory of David Macbeth Moir, 
‘Delta,’ in his native town. 

The library of Dr. Neander of Berlin, which was 
noted for its rich collection of theological works, 
has been purchased by the Senate of the University 
of Rochester, in the State of New York. 

Among a list of books which have lately been 

— in — we find the ‘Memoirs of the 
ess ‘\ 
=== 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Rorat Instirution.— March 5th.—W. R. 
Hamilton, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair, Dr. Mantell, F.R.S., delivered a lecture 
- the Structure of the Iguanodon, and on the 

suna and Flora of the Wealden Formation.’ 

“fF @ concise exposition of the characters of the 
"arious formations which have succeeded, and now 
overlie, or in other words, are of more recent origin 
a the Wealden—namely, the drift or diluvium, 

taining bones of large mammalia, as the mam- 

5 inastodon, rhinoceros, horse, deer, &c. oe 
ene, OF ancient tertiary strata of the London 

» Abounding in marine exuvie of special and 
medene extinct types ;—and the cretace- 
of the ee tie comprising the white-chalk 
=a ny ee South Downs, and the chalk- 
Sema ah greensand, of Surrey, Kent, and 
maties 4, ole characterised by innumerable 
us, zoophytes, fishes. reptiles, &c., of 
ceded to ee genera ;—Dr. Mantell pro- 
= ified te the structure of the Iguanodon 
bitherne? y the isolated parts of the skeleton 
amples were exhiny and of which numerous ex- 
tion, ‘The ibited on the tables of the Institu- 
the germ, and the unused tooth, of 


farm are characterised by the prismati 
the crow, which is traversed on the thick 











enamelled face by three or four longitudinal ridges, 
and has the lateral margins denticulated, and the 
summit finely crenated; in this state the teeth 
resemble those of the living ZJyuana of the West 
Indies, —a resemblance which suggested the generic 
name of Jqguanodon. But the fossil teeth are of 
enormous size in comparison with their recent pro- 
totypes ; for the teeth of the Iguana are as small as 
those of the mouse, while those of the Iguanodon 
are often one inch wide, and three inches in length. 
Specimens exhibiting the above characters are, 
however, rare; the summit of the crown is usually 
more or less worn away by use, and the fang re- 
moved by absorption from the pressure induced by 
the upward growth of the successional teeth. In 
the first example discovered by Dr. Mantell (in 
1820), the crown was ground down so as to pre- 
sent on its inner face a smooth oblique surface with 
a cutting edge on the summit, and the marginal 
crenations were worn away; in this state the fossil 
so strikingly resembled an upper tooth of a rhino- 
ceros, that Baron Cuvier pronounced it to belong 
to a species of that genus. Numerous teeth in 
different stages of growth and detrition were at 
length obtained, and the reptilian character of the 
animal to which they belonged was satisfactorily 
determined. Three years since, the first specimen 
of the lower jaw was discovered by Captain Lam- 
bart Brickenden, in the same quarry in Tilgate 
Forest from which the earliest known tooth was 
obtained ; and subsequently a portion of the upper 
jaw with teeth, has been procured from the Hast- 
ings strata. There are strong reasons for suppos- 
ing that the lips in the Iguanodon were flexible, 
and in conjunction with the long fleshy prehensile 
tongue, were the chief instruments for seizing 
and cropping the leaves, branches, and fruit, 
which from the construction of the teeth we may 
infer constituted the food of the original. The 
mechanism of the maxillary organs as elucidated 
by recent discoveries is thus in perfect harmony 
with the remarkable characters which rendered the 
first known teeth so enigmatical: and in the Weal- 
den herbivorous reptile we have a solution of the 
problem, how the integrity of the type of organiz- 
ation peculiar to the class of cold-blooded verte- 
brata was maintained, and yet adapted, by simple 
modifications, to fulfil the conditions required by 
the economy of a gigantic terrestrial reptile, des- 
tined to obtain support from vegetable substances : 
in like manner as the extinct colossal herbivorous 
Edentata, which flourished in South America, 
countless ages after the country of the Iguanodon 
and its inhabitants had been swept from the face 
of the earth. The structure of the cervical, dorsal, 
and caudal vertebre, of the ribs, the pectoral and 
pelvic arches, the sacrum formed of six anchylosed 
vertebre, the bones of the extremities, and certain 
dermal appendages, were successively described, 
and illustrated by drawings and specimens. From 
the facts adduced Dr. Mantell infers that this stu- 
pendous reptile equalled in bulk the largest herbi- 
vorous mammalia, and was as massive in its pro- 
portions; for living exclusively on vegetables, the 
abdominal region must have been greatly deve- 
loped. Its limbs were of proportionate size and 
strength, to support and move so enormous a car- 
cass; its length, as proved by recent discoveries, 
was of crocodilian proportions, for there is no doubt 
that the tail was very long; and the largest Igua- 
nodon may have attained a length of from fifty to 
sixty feet. The Hyleosaurus, Megalosaurus, and 
er is other genera of reptiles, were severally 
noticed, and reference made to the specimens in 
the British Museum. The lecturer then took a 
rapid view of the other reptiles that were contem- 
porary with the Iguanodon, enumerating the Ptero- 
dactyles or flying lizards, and several genera of Cro- 
codilians and Chelonians. Examples of marine 
and fresh-water turtles are not uncommon in the 
Wealden deposits; and the strata near Swanage 
have furnished many beautiful specimens to the 
researches of Mr. Bowerbank. Of Fishes there are 
nearly forty known species in the Wealden, which 
are chiefly referable to the Ganoid and Placoid 
orders. The fishes most abundant in the rivers of 


the Iguanodon country were two or three species 





of Lepidotus,—ganoids closely allied to the Bony or 
Gar-Pike of America; their teeth and scales are 
everywhere to be met with in the Tilgate strata. 
The Invertebrate Fauna comprised many genera of 
insects, a few Crustaceans, and numerous fresh- 
water Mollusca. The Insects (for a knowledge of 
which we are mainly indebted to the scientific 
acumen of the Rev. P. Brodie) amount to several 
hundred specimens, comprising between thirty and 
forty families or genera, and are referable for the 
most part to the orders Coleoptera, Orthoptera, Neu- 
roptera, Hemiptera, and Diptera. Among them 
are several kinds of beetles, dragon-flies, crickets, 
May-flies, and other familiar forms which are closely 
allied to species that inhabit temperate climates. 
Mollusca.—The most numerous shells belong to the 
genera Cyclas and Paludina; of the latter, which 
is a genus of fresh-water snails, there are a few 
species that abound in the Wealden clays and Pur- 
beck beds, and form extensive strata of shelly lime- 
stone, the compact masses of which are susceptible 
of a good polish, and are well known by the names 
of Sussex, Petworth, and Purbeck marble; the 
latter was in great request in the medieval ages, 
and is the material of which numerous tombs and 
monuments, and cluster columns in our ancient 
cathedrals, are constructed. Two common inhabi- 
tants of our pools and streams, the Planorbis and 
Limneus, also occur, Several species of Unio, some 
of which rival in magnitude the pearl-mussels of 
the Ohio and Mississippi, likewise abound in the 
Wealden deposits. Fresh-water Entomostraceans, 
Cyprides, of several species, swarm in many of the 
clays and iron stone beds of Sussex and the Isle of 
Wight. The flora of the country of the Iguanodon 
appears to have been as rich and diversified as the 
fauna. Forests of Conifera, referable or closely 
allied to Abies, Pinus, Araucaria, Cupressus, and 
Juniperus, clothed its hills and plains: with these 
were associated arborescent and herbaceous Ferns, 
comprising upwards of thirty species; together 
with many Cycadeacee, and trees allied to the Dra- 
cena, Yucca, &c, Equistaceous and Lycopodiaceous 
plants also abounded ; and even the common inha- 
bitants of our streams, the Chara, flourished in the 
rivulets of that marvellous region. As examples 
of the vegetation of the Wealden period, Dr. Man. 
tell described the petrified forest of conifers and 
cycadee in the Isle of Portland: the accumulation 
of fossil firs and pines exposed on the southern shore 
of the Isle of Wight ; and the coal-field of Hanover, 
which entirely consists of the carbonized foliage, 
trunks, and branches of coniferous trees, drifted 
from the country of the Iguanodon. The facts 
thus rapidly noticed prove that during the depo- 
sition of the Wealden, Oolitic, and Cretaceous 
strata, there existed an extensive island or continent, 
diversified by hills and valleys, and traversed by 
streams and rivers teeming with fishes, crustaceans, 
and mollusea, closely allied to types which at pre- 
sent inhabit the fresh-water of temperate regions; 
and that with these were associated fluviatile tur- 
tles, and crocodilian reptiles, whose living ana- 
logues are restricted to tropical climes. Colossal 
herbivorous and carnivorous saurians, differing 
essentially in structure from all known existing 
forms, were the principal inhabitants of the dry 
land; and these, together with flying lizards, and 
possibly a few birds, and very small mamualia, 
constituted the vertebrate fauna of the country, or 
countries, which supplied the materials of the 
Wealden strata, and of the fluvio-marine deposits 
which are intercalated with the purely oceanic beds 
of the oolite and chalk. Thus it appears, according 
to the present state of our knowledge, that the 
classes mammalia and aves, which constitute the 
essential features of the terrestrial zoology of most 
countries, were represented through a period of 
incalculable duration solely by two genera of very 
diminutive mammals, and a few birds; while the 
air, the land, and the waters, swarmed with pecu- 
liar reptilian forms, fitted for aerial, terrestrial, 
and aquatic existence. Admitting to the fullest 
extent the effect of causes that may be supposed to 
have occasioned the absence of mammalian remains 
in the secondary deposits, yet the immense prepon- 
derance of the reptile tribes is unquestionable, 
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Some authors have attempted to account for this 
anomaly by assuming that antecedently to the 
eocene period, our planet was not adapted for the 
existence of mammalia, in consequence of its at- 

being too impure to support higher types 
of animal organization than the cold-blooded ver- 
tebrata. But the certainty that some forms of 
marsupial and placental mammalia inhabited the 
countries of the Megalosaurus and Pterodactyle,— 
that birds in all probability existed with the Igua- 
nodon,——and the fact that insects and mollusca, 
and trees and plants, which now inhabit regions 
abounding in birds and mammalia, flourished 
during the ‘‘ Age of Reptiles,”--demonstrate that 
the physical conditions of the earth, and the con- 
stitution of the atmosphere, and of the waters, dif- 
fered in no essential respect from those which now 
prevail, and that the laws which govern the organic 
and inorganic kingdoms of nature have undergone 
no change. That the class Reptilia was developed 
during the periods embraced in this disclosure to 
an extent far beyond what has since taken place 
appears to be indisputable ; nor can any satisfactory 
solution of the problem be offered from the data 
hitherto obtained. 
ever show that coeval with the country of the 
Iguanodon there were regions tenanted by birds 
and mammalia; and that the almost exclusively 
reptilian fauna of the lands whose zoological and 
botanical characters have formed the subject of 
this lecture, was but an exaggerated condition of 
that state of the animal kingdom which is exhibited 
by the present fauna of the Galapagos Islands. In 
conclumon Dr. Mantell alluded to the recent dis- 
covery of reptilian remains in the Old Red Sand- 
stone of Morayshire, in proof of the necessity of 





. 7 . * “ - - ad Sj ¥ f ae i 2 e e 
bearing in mind the salutary caution of Sir Charles | green walls of the cypresses, again too massive, as | 
Lyell, ‘‘ that as our acquaintance with the living | . ' 


creation of past ages must depend in a great degree 
on what we term chance, we ought never to as- 
sume that the first creation of any type of animals 
or plants took place at the precise point where our 
retrospective knowledge happens to stop.” 


R. S. or Lrreratcre —April 14th.—Mr. Vaux 
read a paper, in which he gave an account of 
Colonel Rawlinson’s last discoveries in the interpre- 
tation of the Assyrian inscriptions. Mr. Vaux 


Future discoveries may how- | 





i 


; 
i 


also mentioned Colonel Rawlinson’s intention of | 


continuing the excavations at Nimrud and Koyun- 
jik in person, during the month of March, and 
that Mr. Loftus had commenced the excavation into 


the great mound at Susa. Mr. Lloyd read a paper | 
on a celebrated vase which was found some years | 


since in Italy, and which has been called, from the 
name of its discoverer, the Francois Vase. Its 
main subject is the life of Achilles, which is por- 
trayed in a variety of scenes, commencing with the 
marriage of Thetis and Peleus, and terminating 
with the death of the hero. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Moaday.—Koyal Institation, 4 p.m.—(Mr. C. B. Manstield, 
on the Chemistry of the Metals ) 

Statistical, § p.m.—{i 
Statistics of Chittagong (Bengal); 2. William 
Farr, Esq., on « Notice of the Mortality from 
Cholera in England in 1946-9.) 

Chemical, § p.m. 

_+ School of Mines—(Natural History, 1 p.m.) — 
(Mining, 3 p.m.) 
Tueedey.— Royal Institation, 3 p.m - 
on the Physioiegy of Plants.) 
— Linnean, § p.m 

Horticultural, 3 p m. 

Civil Engieeers, 5 p.m.—(Mr. Braithwaite Poole, 
on the Economy of Railwars.) 

Pathological, 4 pm. 

Svro-Egvptian, 7} p.m.—/(Anniversarr.) 

School of Mines—( Mechanics, 11 a.m_)—( Metal- 
lurgy, 1 p.m.)— (Geology, 3 p.m.) 

Wedareday —Roval Institution, 6 

field, on the Chemistry of the Metals ) 


os 


oe 


' 


on an Altempt to Define the Praciples which 


should determine Form in the Decorative 
Arts.) 
wee gy 8) p.m 
a= Be of Minee—(Chemistry, il a.m.)—(Mine- 
Pe 


m—(Mr. C. B. Mans- | . : 
P | multitudes from his prolific pencil. 


Society of Arte, 5 p.m.—(M. Dighy Wyatt, Eeq., | 


Mr. J. R. Bedford, on | 


| (67) is another carefu 


84 p. 
— Numismatic, 7 p.m. 
school of Mince (Mechanics, 11 a.m.)— (Metal- 
e eae espegear: 7, opm) ete 
i —Roval Institution, 84 p.m.—( Rev. Professor Dade 
—_— oP onell, on the kaabeaien of Light and Heat.) 
Antiquaries, 2 p.m.— (Anniversary .) 
-- Philological, 8 p.m. ‘ 
—  Schoolof Mines.—(Chemistry, 11 a.m.)—(Natural 
History, 1 p.m.)—(Geology, 3 p.m.) 
Saturday.— Royal )o : 
on Points connected with the 
Elements.) 
Medical, § p.m. 
Royal Botanic, 3} p.m. 


—s 


— 


Society this Evening, 84 p.m., is ‘ Buddhist Architecture,’ 
by James Fergusson, Esq. 








FINE ARTS. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


' chief sources of his inspiration : 
titution, 3 p.m.—( Professor ate 
Non-Metallic , - / 
the merits and faults of his 


/and abundant middle distances, 
_ crowded with distinct objects of interest With » 
’ t- 


*,° The subject of the Lecture at the Royal Asiatic | naturally blue distances, 


conviction with it. The Sedgy Nook on 
(222) is quite in the old style, with the 
arrangement of willows, river plants ol 
water. Of the same character js Lone Ave ati 
on the Medway (299), and many others — 

Passing to Mr. Clint, we observe tha 
shire, as before, and Hampstead, have |} 


the Thame 
ace 


t Dorset. 
: been the two 
: St. Brelade's Bas 
which embraces alii. 

style; clear. carefy 


filled and het 


Jersey (83), is an exception, 


; and equally impossibly 
red foregrounds, Never, we venture to ay 4) 
Poole and Bournemouth witness such blye ie their 
skies, or purple upon their coasts and heath: . 
depicted in the Views near Parkstone (94 and 938 

<ULp 


On the Coast near Bournemouth (231), and Lays. 


Woolmer’s productions always present a pleasing | 


relief. 
tion, or afford greater amusement to the unha- 
bituated spectator. 
richness, are always to be met with in these works, 
if in no very superabundant measure, yet in suffi- 


Few in the Exhibition attract more atten- | 


Amipst a waste of uninteresting pictures, Mr. ; 8%, Dorsetshire (283), whilst how 


much exagyers. 
tion destroys not merely natural charms, but ever 


the power of the painter, may be observed by oop. 


| trasting with the above the quiet Landseay, 


Novelty, boldness, variety, | 


| 


cient quantity to invite inspection and study. The | 


Expulsion (9) shows most original thought. The 
position of the expelled pair on those barren home- 
less rocks, overshadowed by the deepening gloom, 
rendered more fearful by the mysterious gleam of 
the fiery sword, is conceived in a spirit that could 
only have occurred to a poetical and thoughtful 
mind ; whilst in others, as Oliria’s Garden (167), 


| 
| 


Hampstead (118), where the red tints haye disap 
peared, and the power of the colour is rather 
heightened than reduced by the omission, 

Of Mr. Hassell’s pictures more might be sid 
were it not for the extreme scantiness of their @b. 
ject, compared with the number of them exhibited 
Rochester, from Strood (4), is pleasingly painted, 
and with great clearness and accuracy, but so thinly 
as to subject, and with so little animation in the 
foreground, that the worshippers of mere copying in 


| landscape cannot but feel disappointment. Again, 


gaiety is the prevailing feeling, not, however, | ‘ | 
_ tent of canvass is altogether so disproportionate to 


without a keen love of nature in the stone pines 


with their somewhat too solid crests; and in the | 


though they had taken up into their growth some- 
thing of the nature of the marble slabs from which 
they appear to spring—but here the very exagge- 
rations carry a forcible meaning with them; as 


also in Florence (337), where the evening shades | L ures, 
again, seems to exhibit thinness and paucity asa 


unite cheerfulness with their glow of grandeur and 
decline. Sir Calidore and the Shepherds (480), is 


another spangled scene, defined more clearly than 


some other works, but open to objections, particu- 


larly in the incorrect figure of the sitting ‘damzell.’ | 


A partiality for stunted, thick-set figures, is per- 
ceptible in the Florence, and also in the Botany 
(485); and the thickness of the neck in the female 


' 


forms amounts to a mannerism, as in The Bride | 


(227) and Olivia’s Garden (167). 


These faults are | 


the more to be reprehended from the care and | 
ability of some of the other figures. The fungoid | 


the careful detail of weeds and plants in the Shady 
Nook (35) and Dorothea (248). , 

Mr. C. Baxter is in no way inferior to himself in 
the four pictures contributed this year. Olivia and 
Sophia (29) needs no recommendation : its neat- 
ness, clearness, and impressive force will attract 
crowds of admirers. Its conception also, as being 
an impersonation of the characters of the two girls, 
is well seized, and successfully rendered, according 
to the artist's appreciation of the story. Whether 
their graces are nota little too much in the ad 
captandaum style for Goldsmith, and Sophia par- 
ticularly does not partake too much of her sister's 
coquettish character, we leave open for considera- 


| tion, as a subject on which everv spectator is 
(BE. Lankester, M.D., | 3 oo ay ee &, 


course, at liberty to judge, and will be disposed to 
form an individual par of his own. 


| appearance of the pines contrasts wonderfully with | 


Knitting | 
and pleasing head : and the | 


> ° « bd . 
Portrait (143), as & specimen of clear, forcible, de- | 
| monstrative painting, is equal to anything we have 
| seen from the artist. 7 


Mr. H. T. Boddington’s pictures present little 
variety from those which we have already seen in 


Autumn—North Wales (182). is perhaps an advance 
—a grand effect of sunlight and mist is aimed at, 


in A Shady Lane—Showery Weather (117), the e- 


the subject, that the most cheerful scene would 
grow desolate under such treatment. The Poultry 
Cross, Salisbury (385), is perhaps the most extes- 
sive of these compositions; a clear distinct scen 
in point of drawing, gaily relieved by groups of 
market-people and fruit, and rendered interesting 
by architectural features. On the Thames at Goring, 


merit of the highest order; and the sketch called 
Entrance to a Spanish Mansion in the Town of 
Galway (158), brings down the exalted expectations 
of the spectator to a minute drawing, a few inches 
square, which, however, upon examination tum 
out to be pretty enough. If Mr. Hassell excels 
tenuity, however, he cannot at the same time & 
found guilty of the silliness and utter imbecility 
Mr. Hawkins’s pictures, Zhe Lily of the Valley 
(113) and The Doves (120); the latter of whict 
would be unworthy of a country sign painter, whit 
in the former a young lady applies the extremity « 
a ‘“‘spike”’ of blossoms to her nostril, with an air that 
can excite but one emotion in the spectator. Ins 
third contribution, The Old Gardener's Solace (1, 
there is character and spirit in the head, thougs 
the subject be of slight dimensions, and 18 0 
mon-place in style. 





At the meeting of the Graphic Society, Wee 
nesday evening, some drawings by Flaxman, chiedt 
after the antique, were exhibited, but of very ™ 
equal merit, some of them being so weak in exe® 
tion as to lead to the conclusion that they *™ 
drawn rather under his direction than by ® 
sculptor himself, Others, on the contrary, — 
ing some studies after M. Angelo, from the —_ 
Chapel, displayed the full power of his hand. > 
portfolios of sketches by Mr. Powell, one by * 
Dillon, and some views illustrative of the fast at 
ing remains of antiquity in London—the receny, 
exhumed mummy at St. Stephen's, the vault unee” 


| Gerrard's Hall, in the City, the house in ware 


A Quiet Valley, | 


and the painter's intention is sufficiently clear ; but | 


the result has a strangeness which leads us to sus- 


| ~ . . os ace 
) pect a falsene ss of tone, or an im possi ble condition 


Tharedey.—Royal Institution, 3 pm —(R. Westmacott, | 


ao wy and Practice of 


of lght and air. Mid day om the Thames (96) is at 


any rate a more familiar scene, and it possesses a 


) Speaking life and truth, which must always carry | 


Turner was born, and others, were among 
objects of attraction. 





, / 
The greatest activity prevails in the studies * 
Berlin, in consequence of the King of Soot 
plan of a ‘Gallery of Celebrities’ at Sans pa 
Drake is engaged on a bust of Rauch, the — : 
B. Afinger, one of Rauch’s pupils, 18 er 
marble statuette of Madame Rachel, in the #8 
and costume of the classical drama; of 3 
Rauch himself has just completed a model ¢ 
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ES t—~O i F 
resenting Goethe and Schiller. 


= er eajected statues of celebrities, it has 
senerally been felt that one man is wanting, whom 
oe Germans ought long since to have honoured 
th a statue or a monument, Carl Maria von 
Weber the most national and popular among the 
German composers, is, even after his death, a 
-tim of national ingratitude. In 1844, an appeal 
= raise the funds for a Weber monument was 
or in this country, but the Germans proved 
saactive and lukewarm, and the matter has been 
lowed to drop. Within the last month only 
there has been a kind of charity concert at 
Chemnitz, for the benefit of the Weber monument. 

The fourth Exhibition of the Bremen Society of 
Arte is now open. The paintings sent in are 
chiefly from Diisseldorf, Munich, and Holland. 
To judge from the accounts In the local papers, 
they are all third and fourth rate productions. The 
Hanover Exhibition too is open. 

M. Battura, a French landscape painter of con- 
siderable merit, has just died at Paris. 

An Exhibition of the Works of Living Artists is 
to take place at Amsterdam, on the 7th September 
next. Foreign artists will be allowed to exhibit. 








MUSIC. 
Rossrs1's brilliant opera, Z’Jtaliana in Algieri, 
was revived at Her Magesty’s THEATRE on Tues- 
day, with signal success, Angri, Belletti, and Cal- 
wlari filling the principal parts; Ferranti taking 
that of Matteo, in which De Begnis used to be so 
famous, Though every note has long since been 
familiar to the public, the entire performance came 
invested with a sparkling freshness, as exhilarating 
to the audience as in these days it is rare. The 
incessant flow of melody from beginning to end, 
the singularly bright and clear instrumentation, 
producing the greatest effects by the most simple 
means, was a perfect relief, after the labyrinthine 
efforts of later writers. Angri is decidedly im- 
proved ; the coarseness of her voice is much sub- 
dued, and she sang with great ease and flexibility 
the florid but purely vocal music of her part. 
Belletti's splendid voice has lost nothing of its clear 
resonance or surprising tractability. He, as well 
a; Angri, was heartily greeted on entering, and 
vociferously applauded throughout for bis unerring 
execution and broad delivery. Calzolari has sel- 
dom been heard to such advantage; the music is 
precisely suited to him; he sang excellently. Fer- 
ranti played and sang with great spirit ; his humour 
d ffered from that of his predecessors, but was quite 
test keeping with the character as theirs. 
‘Seat ws intensely amused with the 
a - The charm of this opera is its untiring 
ring, Te dciet hee yet never cloying or flag- 
ap Patan 8 the want of a soprano principal. 
can —— : as deservedly encored. 

took place i wa 4 gat genera CONCERTS 
latly attended ~g ay nig it, and was excel- 
somewhat hacked but aoae be z or ee 
wel] played. "a - P a ways Ly come ; it was 
oak alae air from Gliick’s Iph igenia, not 
the fine and Pi " itself, derived importance from 
Genmen ondkgpey agp of Herr Reichart, a 
ment, entitled Le o " 4 quabity. A sacred frag- 
auky, a Russia’ “oa ; es Cherubims, by Bortni- 
tremely Sar _xappel-meister, produced an ex- 
character, ana a effect, from the solemnity of its 
chorus, which sliseeaal anche rise and fall of the 
ly more in ite der ost s ilfully done. Its merit 
sllnihlee te ts simplicity than in any great value 
in lace A De We tition. A Concerto 
sal in eurainly cloveriy Ceitere Morne evel 
iry and unintersse., y written, but it is somewhat 
asician, but ane bespeaking the pains-taking 
» Out deficient in originality, or even fresh- 


7 of the 


“ought. = 
let, but fell os was very ably executed by M. 


fwe wo 


mainly to the then of our anticipations owing 
Mein H uctory puff of the programme. 
‘liebeslied ’ of F. Gumbert’s, 
oce chorus accompaniment, by 
It is a sin- 
Owing melody, and likely to be 

he performance of the night 


wish €rz,’ a lovely 
Herr Rene sotto r 
_ ; Weg : ’ Was vociferc » aan 

ee Atty Clear and 4 busty encored. 


mely popular 





| burlesque, and the piece at the HAYMARKET, en- 


was Beethoven's Concerto in C. It was, indeed, a 
thing to be remembered, so boldly and broadly 
and emphatically was this gigantic work given. 
The applause was perfectly uproarious. There 
was an occasional harshness in some of the 
more delicate parts, but the whole was over- 
poweringly fine. The overture to the Zauberflite 
lost some of its clearness by being taken too fast. 
The Isle of Calypso, a masque, by Edward Loder, 
occupied the whole of the second part, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss Dolby, and Mr. Weiss 
taking the chief characters. We think highly, very 
highly of Mr. Loder's talents, and readily admit 
that he has here produced a very clever work. 
But we doubt if it is one that will live. It might 
well have been better done; want of rehearsals 
was very evident. But there is, to our thinking, 
a want of vitality in it which no amount of re- 
hearsal could supply. Power there is in abun- 
dance, of fancy not a little; but of feeling, that 
feeling whereby music becomes a living reality, 
that feeling which is the source and secret of all 
‘national melodies,’ there is little or none. In 
listening to the music of Calypso we admire, but 
feel not. Still it is a very clever work. The 
instrumentation in the accompaniments is decidedly 
too heavy, and the soprano recitative too high, 
even for Mrs. Reeves, who sang well, as indeed did 
all, though Mr. Sims Reeves’ voice was anything 
but fresh or equal. 


There is ‘‘a very pretty quarrel as it stands” 
between the two Opera houses, touching the pos- 
session of Mdlle. Johanna Wagner, who has en- 
gaged herself ‘‘ exclusively” to each. That is, if 
there is faith in woman, or in advertisements. 

There is another ‘‘ very pretty quarrel,” too, 
at Drury Lane. Mr. Sims Reeves says he won't 
sing—Mr. Bunn says he shan’t sing. Mr. Bunn 
asserts that Mr. Sims Reeves neglected his duty— 
Mr. Sims Reeves maintains that he merely gave 
his services for the sake of propping up a tottering 
house, and that Mr. Bunn is — a manager. 





The musicians of Paris have been almost exclu- 
sively engaged in the performances which at Easter 
take place in the churches. Our letters merely 
mention that Mdlle. Wertheimher has resumed the 
principal réle in the Carillonneur de Bruges, at the 
Opéra Comique, Mdlle. Darcier, who had displaced 
her in it, having become indisposed; and that 
Halévy’s Juif Errant is now expected to be pro- 
duced on Monday next, with extraordinary pomp 
in scenery and decorations. 

The Musical Association of Lille is about to give 
a grand ‘ concours’ for certain prizes, between the 
choral societies of France, Belgium, and Germany. 

Herr Kiiken, the composer of Jetty Treffz’s song 
of ‘ Trab, Trab,’ has written variations expressly 
for Madame Sontag, which that lady will introduce 
into her performance. 








THE DRAMA. 

THE Easter pieces at the principal theatres are 
characterised this year by a singular contrast and 
variety of taste. At the Haymarket we are pre- 
sented with a clever burlesque of the new modern 
blood and bogie school, from the pen, it is said, of 
a certain facetious magistrate. At the Lyceum an 
adaptation of a long five-act play after Dumas, has 
been produced from the pen of Mr. G. H. Lewes, 
alias Vivian, alias Mr. Slingsby Lawrence; while 
the genius of Pianché, which has so long reigned 
triumphant at this house, appears at the Princess's 
in a pretty German fairy tale by Mr. Tom Taylor. 

The popular amalgamation of sympathetic hor- 
rors, The Corsican Brothers, is a capital theme for 





titled O Gemini, Brothers of Co(u)rse, follows closely 
upon the original. It has the merit of being free 
from vulgarity, and is witty throughout. Mr. 
Buckstone and Mrs. Buckingham are rather want- 
ing in esprit, but the piece is a capital hit at the 
great folly of the day; and we recommend all who | 
have seen the original to go and see the burlesque. 

The announcement of a dramatic story in eight 


| that the proper discharge of his 





acts, entitled A Chain of Events, occupying the 
whole of the evening, raised great expectations 
among the frequenters of the Lycrum. Its success 
on the first night was, however, somewhat equivocal. 
It was owing mainly to the spirited acting of the 
leading performers, and to the skill of the scene 
painter, the mechanist, and the costumier, that it 
escaped condemnation, The plot, which is not very 
intelligibly developed, is based on the machinations 
of an pe Moc st 5 villain, represented with refine- 
ment and assurance by Mr. C. Mathews, to plunder 
the inheritance of a French nobleman,—but we 
have not space for its numerous details, The 
events of the play being laid in Paris during the 
period 1781-6, opportunity is afforded for the 
display of a great deal of pretty and effective 
scenery. The costumes are very showy, but there 
isa want of truthfulness in them. Madame Ves- 
tris, for example, is attired in fine silk, when, as the 
wife of a fruiterer, notwithstanding that he is able 
to keep a donkey and a plentiful supply of oranges, 
she should have dressed in the characteristic la- 
risian russet and striped woollen stuff. The fish and 
fruit girls of the Marché des Innocents are also much 
too smartly dressed. The dialogue and incidents of 
the piece are somewhat of the transpontine school, 
now languishing and common-place, now witty, and 
now of thrilling melo-dramatic interest ; and there is 
rather too much of pantomimic business, The 
characters are incessantly tumbling against each 


other. One obtains a laugh by breaking a chair 
into splinters, another by bringing in a live 
donkey. Then a real coach with a pair of live 


horses crosses and recrosses the stage, emblazoned 
for a nobleman’s use on one side, and bedaubed 
for the conveyance of a prisoner to the Bastille on 
the other. The market fountain is of real water, 
and it is encompassed with a basin of the same re- 
freshing element, for the sake of throwing a live 
man into it ; and the curtain falls upon this hydro- 
pathic coup d'eau, which is in keeping with an equally 
striking coup de few at the close of the first act. 
We very much doubt the propriety of raising a cry 
of fire! on the stage, lest it be communicated some 
night with fearful reality to the audience. Acci- 
dents of very serious character have occurred in 
crowded assemblages from causes equally ground- 
less. The second act, representing the foundering 
of a huge ship, is extremely effective ; it is quite a 
triumph of mechanical skill, and brought down 
the most vehement applause. It is not likely that 
this eight-act play will be so popular as the pleasing 
fairy tales of Mr. Planché. On the whole, we 
incline to regard it as a magnificent and costly 
experiment, highly creditable to the management, 
but hardly worthy of the author of ‘Speculation.’ 

The fairy tale of Wittikind and his Brothers ; or, 
The Seven Swan Princes and the Fair Melusine, is 
the liveliest and prettiest piece that has yet been 
produced at the Princess's. It is liberally mounted 
and well acted, mostly by ladies; and, what is 
more, it is well written. The music, to which 
attention has been specially called as something 
original, is nl rye commonplace. There are 
one or two pretty airs, prettily sung, in the course 
of the performance, but the drum and trumpet clang 
of the overture is apparently from Camberwell 
Fair. 





M. Ponsard, the dramatist, has just resigned the 
post of librarian to the Senate, to which he was 
appointed by Prince Jerome Bonaparte. As Pon- 
sard had always professed republican principles, he 
was much blamed by his literary confréres for ac- 
cepting a place under the present régime; but 
perhaps this was unjustly severe, as no sacrifice of 
opinion was exacted from him, and as besides a 
situation of 2401. a year was necessarily of great 
importance to a poet without fortune. His resig- 
nation will, however, satisfy his censors. It has 
been caused, it seems, partly by certain annoyances 
to which he was subjected by one of the great 
functionaries of the Senate, and ney by the fact 

uties would have 

required him to give up writing for the stage. 
His Ulysse is in preparation at the Frangais. 

A letter from Belgrade states that a theatre for 
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Servian national drama is building in that city, 
from voluntary contributions of the Servian 





ue 


government and partly on speculation. Professors 
of Servian history and literature and of French | 
literature have been appointed. 


Ronnaleyn Armatrong is the title of a new drama 


THE LITER 





A. Meissner. The piece has lately been per- 
rmed at Prague, when it met with a most favour- 


able reception. 


eg 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Munich, April 10th. 

THE presence of the Russian princes at Munich 
has for some days given the town an unusual air 
of stir and bustle. Besides the inspection of the 

which on this occasion was held in the | 
magnificent Ludwigs-strasse, the new opera of | 
The Lost Son has been got ready for the occasion, | 
and been given with great splendour. Though | 
the “getting up” of this piece was scarcely in- | 





ferior to the scenic display exhibited at Paris, it | 
does not seem to have been as successful as The | 
Prophet. Perhaps, too, a second opera in which | 
show and pomp are the chief features, following 
so soon upon the first, may account for the luke- 

warm reception which it here has met with. 
The poet Hebbel, whose drama Judith was 
given some years ago at Vienna, and which cre- 
ated so great a sensation, is at present at Munich. 
He came to make arrangements for the production 
of his new piece, Agnes Bernauer, 
eas on the 25th of last month for the first time. | 
tisrather strange that four days later a drama of | 
which Agnes is also the heroine was brought be- 
fore the public of Berlin under the title of Duke 
Albert. e author is Melchior Meyr. Hebbel’s 
tragedy has an especial interest for Bavaria. Her 
history is as follows:—She was the virtuous and 
beautiful daughter of a citizen of Augsburg, and 
by her gentle goodness won the heart of Albert, 
the son of Duke Ernest of Bavaria, who pri- 
vately married her. The fatal secret soon roll i 
the ears of the duke, who had intended his son 
should form a more brilliant marriage, and his 
rage was boundless. To the insults of the father, 
the son replied by publicly proclaiming the fair 
Agnes to be his wedded wife. Shortly after this, 
when absent from his home, Duke Ernest profited 
by the circoumstance to seize Agnes, had her 
brought to trial for witchcraft, and condemned to 
death. In the neighbourhood of Straubing, a few 
miles from Ratisbon, the unfortunate and innocent 
young creature was thrown into the Danube. The 
t and fury of her husband at these tidings 
were maddening, and in his desperate rage he 
joined the army of his father's bitterest foe, and | 
took up arms against him. From this slight | 
sketch it will be seen that a drama founded on | 
such a tale is susceptible of many situations, 
Geibel, too, so highly esteemed among the living 
poets of Germany, has also been staying for a | 
short time at Munich. He has left for a few | 
' 


which was | 





j 


months, but will return to occupy a professor's | 
chair at the University. His Junius Lieder have | 
already passed through seven editions—a suff. | 
cient proof of the appreciation in which they are 
held. Giebel is pleasing in his manner, though to 
one accustomed to the easy freedom of Southern 
Germany, the more reserved demeanour of the 
nerth might lead many to suppose he was cold | 
and not disposed to make new acquaintances. 
Lagations-Rath Dénniges, the private secretary to 
the present King of Bavaria, has just published a 
wonll volume of translations of our old English 
ballads, chiefly taken from the Percy collection. | 
They are rendered into German with a feeling both | 
for the spirit of the originals and for the various | 
liarities of the metre. A new translation of | 
acaulay’s History is aleo appearing in parts. | 
This is the third that has been published, and as | 
the present one is by Beseler, who took so promi- | 
nent a 4. ae aetnute Holstein question-— | 
a man of undou capacity—it may be expected | 
bas what the publisher dancunesd —qerinen ail 
ones im sccuracy, elegance, and | 

vigour, ; | 


mpeen ti 


| a master-piece of typography. 


| announce the result of the votes. 


ARY GAZETTE, AND 





April 17 
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VARIETIES. 


The Palace.—Among the zealous advo- 
cates for this building, a Mr. Cornwall, of Kensing- 
ton, has published a long appeal in heroic verse, 
historical, descriptive, and argumentative. In the 
descriptive a review is given of the chief 
wonders of the Exhibition, one of which is specially 
noticed, in order to conciliate the agricultural 
interest, who are supposed to be most hostile to 
such a memorial of commercial enterprise :— 

“ Among the marvels there hy thousands shown, 
Was Kentish wheat by Steward Berwick sown, 
Upon the freehold of Lord Bexley grown. 

The words will startle, as the truth astounds, 
Weighing per bushel four-and-seventy pounds!’ 

The poem of two hundred lines reaches its climax 
of animated earnestness in the following couplet :— 

** Smile, gracious Queen, our monitress, as wont, . 

This work maintain, don’t say remove—ob, dun’t !” 

The National Press of France has just executed 
It is a collection, 
in folio, containing the text of the Constitution of 
the 14th January, 1852, the proclamations and 
decrees of the 2nd of December, the decree modify- 
ing the mode of election on the plebiscite sub- 
mitted to the acceptation of the French people, 
the extract from the register of the deliberations of 
the consultative commission, containing the general 
census of the votes emitted on the plebiscite, and 
the decree promulgated by the Prince President to 
These several 


| documents have been printed on vellum paper, 


with extreme care and perfection. Only a small 
number of copies have been worked off, which 
have been distributed among the functionaries and 
dignitaries of the State.—Jndépendance Belge. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


8, Oxford Street, April 4th. 
My attention has been called toa paragraph which appeared 
in your paper of Saturday last, in which a “‘ Correspon. 
dent” informs you that I had advertised in the German 
Publishers’ Circular,” that for certain considerations 
and advantages from German publishers, “ I could procure 
reviews of their works.” Nothing of this description has 
been sent in by me; if an Advertisement appeared in that 
paper, it has been sent in by my father, who is a well-known 
publisher and bookseller at Bonn, on the Rhine, merely for 
the purpose of giving his friends an opportunity of having 
their many if they wish to have them reviewed in 
Engiand, sent “free” to this country to the respective 
editors. Orro Cuaries Marcvs, 








] OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garpen. 
, PRODUCTION OF I MARTIRI. 
The Directors have the honour to announce that on TUESDAY 


next, April 20th, 1852, will be produced, for the first time in this 
country, Donizetti's Opera, entitled 


I MARTIRI, 





as performed at the Académie Royale, Paris, with new Scenery 
Costumes, and Appointments. as 
Paulina.... ..-Madame Jvutiexye, 


Of the Acsdémie Royale, Paris; her first appearance in England 


Severus : ..Signor Roxcowm: 
Petix ene ad +See Signor Maris: 
eee -Signor Stricett. 


A Christian........ 
Callisthenes ...... -Signor Potowntint, and 
Polyutes -+v++- Signor Tameracin 
The Incidental Divertissement in the Second Act o : 
will be sustained by Mdiles. H. and L. Bellotti, Malle. Letees 
Mdlle Kolemberg, and Mdile. Robert , 
Composer, Direetor of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa 
The Scenery by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin—the Costumes by 
Mra Bailey and Madame Marzio—the Appointments by Mr. Pres- 
cott—the Machinery by Mr. Allen—the Dances by M Alexandre— 
the Spectacle arranged by M Laurent er 
Commence at § o'clock. Tickets for the Boxes. Stalls, or the 
Pit may be bad for the might or scason at the Box Office of the 
Theatre, and of the principal Musicseliers and Librarians 


M@ie. JOHANNA WAGNER 
The Directors have the honour to announce, th r 
render still more com plete their already unpresodenced setae 
of artistes. they have entered into an engagement with Mdlle 
JOHANNA WAGNER ima donna of the Royal Theatre at 
Bertin, and that the services of that eminent erfiste are secured 
exclusively to the Royal Italian Opera 


..Signor Sern: 





\ B. B. H. SMART begs to acquaint his friends 
t he bas OVED from Oo z E 
ware Read, to No. 37, WYNDHAM STREET eee 
where he continecs to instruct Clerical and other Pupils in the 
proper management of the voice, and, generally. in the requisites 
of public speaking . amd where hie “ Terms fer Courses of nglish 
Literature 2 Saat and Pamilies, Readings, Lecteres, dc “ieay 





—_—_—_—_—. 


13, Great MRiBonorcy Sranr: 


COLBURN & C0’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


I 


THE LIFE OF MARIE pz 


MEDICIS, QUEEN OF FRANCE, Consort of # 


and Regent of the Kingdom under Louis XIT1. Br a: 
PARDOE, Author of “ Louis XIV.,” &. 3 vols. Syg, wb 
Portraits, &c. Jatt ready 


II. 


THE LITERATURE AND 
ROMANCE OF NORTHERN EUROPE, with copioussped 
mens. By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 2 vols. ts 

“ 4 work replete with interest to the scholar, the philowphe 
the antiquarian, and the general reader.’’—Post. 


Itt. 
FIVE YEARS IN THE WES? 
INDIES. By CHARLES W. DAY, Esq. 2 vols., with te: 


trations. 2ls. 
Iv. 


CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, and 


MAY BE; with an Account of Recent Transactions. By & 
JAMES FE. ALEXANDER. 2 vols. with Maps, &. 2s 


‘*& very valuable and interesting work, forming a complete 
history of this important colony.”—Joun Brit 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


{. 
ADAM GRAEME OF MOSS- 


GRAY. By the Author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland,” “Met- 
land,” and ‘* Caleb Field.’’ 3 vols 


11. 
AURELIA. A NOVEL. 3 vols. 
II 


THE PERILS OF FASHIO¥X. 
3 vols. 


“A highly entertaining and popular novel. The world of 
fashion is here painted by an artist who has studied it = 
and traces its lineaments with a masterly hand." —Mossixe 








Shortly will be published, 3 vols. post 8r0, 
REUBEN MEDLICOTT, 
@r, The Coming sean. 


BY M. W. SAVAGE, ESQ 


Author of “ The Bachelor of the Albany,” “ My Unele the 
Curate,” &. 


NARRATIVES FROM 
CRIMINAL TRIALS IN SCOTLAND 


BY JOHN HILL BURTON, 
Author of “The Life of David Hume,” &&. — ‘ 
Forming the new Volumes of Chapman and Hall's Serie 
Original Works nigies 
“The two volumes before us abound in tales of thee ob 
and purest order of romantic interest." — MonniIno a 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piceadilly- 


Se a 
([HE NINETEENTH CENTL RY; 0, eee 

Dispensation : being a Brief Examination (vail. wa 
Price $s. 6d. cloth 
y of, the a oA 


Assertions of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
Engraved Frontispiece and Title Page. 

“This work is both suited for, and worth 
of the Christian world; and that is saying 4 great ¢¢® 
LecTtalL REPOSITORY. 


. La mr M4 of the 

PRECIOUS STONES: being an Account to 
Stones mentioned in the Sacred Scriptaree By the 

HINDMARSH. Feap. 2s. cloth. F toe - gpd 2 

“This little work is devoted to a novel field of inquitt | ay 


: : . : ; tion, and © 
imparts some curious and interesting informa - 
P ° yxrorp Hesals 


certain of the most sacred of subjects.’ of 
RELIGION: Its Influence on the bon pe 

Society. Translated from the French of M. L 

GUAYS. Price 4d. TE 
FOUR WAYS of OBSERVING the SABBAYE 


Sketches from the Note Book of an Eld rly Gentiemas 
H. BEECHER STOWE. Price 8d. sewee cing, 
“We beg strongly to recommend this tact, nem 
instructive ‘production to our readers’ best 4 
Lectvat Rerosrroryr. . 
J. 8. Hodson, 22, Portugal Street, Lincele's = 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR oF © FAVOUR 
FIELD FLOWERS a 
On May Ist, 1852, it is intended to issue, in twelsé Mp 
bers, price 6d. each, coloured plates. * NDS; the 
JeLOWERS FROM FOREIGN LA- as 
History and Botany, with concise one BS. aes * 
native regions. By ROBERT TYAS, BA. the Boy ua 
“Favourite Field Flowers," “ Flowers from 
“ Flowers and Heraldry,” &c., &c. Let 
Houleton and Stoneman, 65. Paternoster Rew 
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ee 
NEW FICTIONS JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. 
THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS; 


AN OLD ENGLISH STORY. 


In One Volume. 





RY T. GWYNNE. 

ected, downright English tale, such a one 

“shale, bearty, wearin, A vigorous painting of English men 
as is very — an artist who is thoroughly nationalin his genius, 
a sion. Few are the tales so interesting to read, 
tonite SM Eairable in purpose and style, as ‘The School for 


neryee ery Pathers’ is at once highly amusing and deeply 


: : t genuine humour whch is half pathos, and 
a ry bt of feeling and raciness of style, which 
waitse tt to be called a tale of * The Vicar of Wakefield’ school.’’— 
ea 
— C I ing; there is fresh- 
“ Fresh, pi t, true, and perfectly charming ; s fres 
a Pee freshness in the characters, freshness in the 


ene, 
ness i eee types of old English life, both town and country, are 
sty. : - 


pefore us."—LRADER. 
If. 


THE LILY OF ST. PAUL’S; 


A ROMANCE OF OLD LONDON 
By the Author of “ Trevetutan."’ In Three Vols. 


“4 romance of the fourteenth century, full of the incidents 
characteristic of the period, and conveying a stirring and exciting 
impression of the days of chivalry and monkhood. Riots, abductions, 
smours, and intrigues, follow each other in rapid succession.”’— 
= reader is carried back into the good old times, the story 
is carefully and clearly worked out, and the descriptions are ad- 
miraie."—-Scw. 

“ an interesting and well told tale, abounding with pictures of 
London life in the stirring times of John o’Gaunt, when Wycliffe 
preached, both of them being prominent characters."'"—BELt's 
MrssENGrR. 

Itt. 


LENA; The Silent Woman. 


By the Author of “ Kixe’s Corr,” &c. In Three Volumes. 


“ Lena, the delicate, truthful, innocent creature, who gives her 
name to the book, is singular in her holiness, her clear and simple 
sense, and her tenderness. Cecil, the showy, sarcastic, true- 
hearted, unselfish heroine of the story, is not an every-day com- 
pound. She is piquant and sympathetic; other characters are 
touched with great nicety, and the dialogue is easy and life-like.” 
—ATHEN EC. 

“A deeply interesting and vividly pictured narrative of exciting 
ret ordinary events, and of the sayings and doings of remarkable 
people, yet such as may he seen at any time.”-—G Lose. 

“" Lena’ is one of the best novels of the season, both for style 
tnd matter.”—Onserver. 


London : Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. KEITH, 
Author of ‘The Evidence of Prophecy,’ &c. 
Lately published, Second Thousand, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE HARMONY of PROPHECY; or, Scripture 


; Illustrations of the Apocalypse. 
* What shall be the end of these things ?”’ 
we with much pleasure the new work of Dr. Keith.”— 





j Also, by the same Author, 
DAGUERREOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF PROPHECY. 


EVIDENCE of PROPHECY. Second Thou- 
wad of Thirty-sixth Edition, 8vo, 20s. Enlarged above 100 pages, 
th E.ghteen Daguerreotype Views on Steel, and other En- 

“eust | 
perial go ty haga Daguerreotype Views, on India paper, im- 
JHE SIGNS of the TIMES. Eighth Edition, 
; as rg vols., 16s. With an Examination of Mr. Elliott's 
} the First Six Seals, and of the Death of the Wit- 


The EXAMINATION separately, 4s. 6d. 
THE LAND of ISRAEL. Fifth Thousand, 


Pritt . 64. cloth with Eighteen P , 
w ’ ighteen Plates, and Two Maps on Steel. 
. ee + eereprangene this book as condensing much ahetheorial 
py ay to which it relates, and as a manual for such 
PY oan interest in them "—ArHen ecm 
IDENCE of PROPHECY 
“ Thirty-ffth Edition. ; 
* it Bro, Is. 64 sewed. 


re MONSTRATION of the TRUTH of CHRIS. 
_ ee Thousand, New Edit., price 7s. 6d. 

ately published, in post Svo, price 9s. 

. SeMMENTARY ‘on’ ISAIAH. By the Rev. 

ki’ jun, AM. With an Introductory Essay by Dr. 

Minbargh Ww Whyte and Co. 


ee 


EXHIEITION 1001 amend andi . 
H m tY REPORTS. 
T3E REPoRTS oF THE JURORS on the 


' in ¢ ’ 

Orided. will be he » Classes into which the Exhibition was 

* Puls cuper-repal oe two editions, one in large type, forming 

rt mgand tht other in eal tye eages cach, Brice Two 

bean ‘PT-Toval Ryo of a ~ type, double columns, forming 
put 1000 pages, price One Guinea. 


a wih be . , 
SIPTIVE axp ILLUsT in im size with the OFFICIAL DE- 


Third impression 
12mo, plates, 7s. 6d.; or in ismo, 4s. 6d. ; 


London. Longman and Co 


wae Seber of each RATED CATALOGUE. As only a 
ws reprinted anvil be printed for sale, and the 

’ ed, TIDers are requeste 
—_— “ quested to send in 
“20%. tad B55 remittance of 10s. on account of the 1 vol. 


as *. @& &ccoun oan 
mad on a. se 2 vol. edition —The balance to 
CER BROTHE 
. RS, Whole i 
Mra 6 WM. CLOWEs AND ene Stationers. 
how ore Ofice. Tudor § , Printers. 
Mgr Strpet, Beckfrier;, * 











UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
f FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 
K.P., G.C.B., and G.C.M.G. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 


EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 
4-D. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, Wartertoo 
Prace, Lonpon. 
DIRECTORS. 

Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, K.H., F.R.S., R.E., Chairman. 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Admiral of the Fleet, the Right | Lieut.-Gen. Arnold, K.H., K.C. 

Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. | Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D. 
General Sir Thomas Bradford, Captain William Lancey, R.F. 

GC.B., G.C.H. Wim. Chard, Esq., Navy Agent. 
Lieut.-General Sir Hew D. Ross,! Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 

K.C.B., Deputy Adjutant-Ge- | Major-Gen. SirJohn Rolt,K.C.R. 

neral Royal Artillery. Major F.S. Sotheby,C.B.,EB.1.C.S8. 
Capt. Sir Geo. Back, R.N., F.R.S. } Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Pollock,G.C.B. 
Lieut.-Gen. Taylor,C.B.,E.L.C.S. | Captain William Cuppage, R.N. 
Lieut.-Gen. Edw. Wynyard, C.B.) Captain Michael Quin, R.N. 

Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand. 
Puysicitan—Robert Lee, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 4, Savill Row. 
Counset—J. Measure, Esq., 4, Serle Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
SoLicirok—Stephen Garrard, Esq., 13, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East. 
Actrvarny—John Finlaisor, Esq., President of the Institute of 
Actuaries. 
Assurances are granted upon the lives ef persons in every pro- 


fession and station in life,and for every part of the world, with the | 


exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics 
The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and by paymentof a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium, in case ofincrease of risk, persons 
assured in this oftice may change from one climate to another, 
without forfeiting their policies. 
Fovur-Firrus of the Prorirs are divided amongst the Assured. 
The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 
Scptennial Division of Profits, in the year 1851, warranted the 
apportionment of a Very Liberal Bonus. 
The additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex- 
amples :— 
Age Policy . Total 
when effected woes Additions 
Assured. in Assured. in 1851. 
25 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £16412 2) Participators 
35 .. 1688 .. £1000 .. £17619 8] in Two 
45 .. 1888 .. £1000 .. £219 6 6 Septennial 
53... 1838 .. £1000 .. £23519 8] Divisions 
64 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £268 1 3) of Profits. 


26 .. 844 .. £1000 .. £49 12 0) Participators 

36 .. 1644 .. €1000 .. £59 4 9 in One 

46 .. 1844 .. £1000... 77 (13 o Septennial 

55 .. 1844 .. £1000 .. £83 13 7 Division 

66 .. 1844 .. £1000 .. £9415 8) _ of Profits. 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 





HE INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members. 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 
July. 

. CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000, 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


NaTIonat AssuRANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, Sv. Marrin’s Prace, Trararear Savane, 
Lon pow. 
N.B,—Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 








ONDON and PROVINCIAL JOINT-STOCK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, established 1847. Offices, 
17, Gracechurch Street. 

The Company effect every description of Life Insurance, both 
on the participating and non-participating scales. 

They also lend money on the security of freehold and long lease - 
hold property, reversions (absolute or contingent), life interests, 
and incomes legally assignable; and on personal security, accom 
panied by at least three unquestionable sureties, and a policy of 
insurance effected with the Company for not less than double the 
amount borrowed. In cases of personal security, the loan is made 
for periods of from one to five years, repayable by annual, haif- 
yearly, or quarterly instalments, with interest at 5 per cent. 

C. INGALL, Actuary and Secretary 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 

FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Heap Orrice—7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHILL; 
Baaxcnu Orrice—10, REGENT STREET. 

Acrvary—Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.5. 
This CORPORATION has effected Assurances for a period ex- 
ceeding ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY YEARS, on the most 


FAVOURABLE TERMS. 
70HN LAURENCE, Secretary. 








AND 


| 
NEW and CHOICE BOOKS.—All the best 
New Works may be obtained, without delay, from MUDIE’S 
| SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One Guinea per 
; annum, and byall First Class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas 
} and upwards. 

For Prospectuses, apply to Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New 
Saawee Street, removed from Upper King Street, Bloomsbury 
Square. 





Now ready, gratis, or post free for 6d. 


\ R. H. BAILLIERE’S Catalogue of his Stock 
a of FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, containing Standard 
Works on MEDICINE, NATURAL HISTORY, and MATHE 
| MATICS, and also a Collection of scarce MONOGRAPHS. 
219, Regent Street, 17th April, 1852. 


TALUABLE LIBRARY of BOOKS,  com- 


prising about 3500 Vols., removed from Lamb's Conduit 
Street, a Sale not being permitted on the Premises. Ky Mr. Jury, 
| at the Auction Rooms, 28, Chancery Lane, on Thursday, 22nd 
April, at 12, by direction of the Assignees of Mr. R. H. Cuming, 
| Bookseller, bankrupt, his Stock of Books, exceeding 3500 Vols., 
|} and which includes numerous editions of Standard Works in 
Literature, on the Arts and Sciences, Theology, Divinity, History, 
Antiquity, Zoology, &c. &c., in expensive bindings; also Peri- 
odicals and other Works. ‘To be viewed on Wednesday, and 
morning of Sale, and Catalogues had at the Auction Rooms, and 
of Mr. Jury, 20, King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street. At the same 
time will be sold, by order of the Assignees and of Exccutors, a 
richly chased Silver Salyer, Diamond Rings and Pin, Gold Watch, 
Antique Table and Chair, several Glass Cases, and other articles 


a 





j : = - 
Varvasie Cottrerion or Mopern Partntines, Livenroor. 


M ESSRS. THOS. WINSTANLEY AND SONS 
AYA. (of Liverpool) are instructed to announce to the admirers 
of modern Art, that the extensive, important, and valuable Collec 

tion of PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the 
property of Mr. JOHN CLOW, now adorning the walls at Ash 
House, will be OFFERED for PUBLIC COMPETITION, on 
TUESDAY, the 20th day of April next, and two following days, 
; at TWELVE o'clock precisely each day, on the Premises. 

The COLLECTION contains chefs d'eurres of the following first- 
| rate Artists—viz. the celebrated picture entitled The Dance, by 
| Etty, R.A.; Hunt the Slipper, Fitting out Moses for the Fair, 
| Moses Returning from the Fair, first-class specimens of Maclise ; 
Happy as a King, by Collins; Rho’es, one of the finest works of 
Muller; Lear Disinheriting Cordelia, and The Outcast, by Her 

bert, R.A.; Reading the Bible in the Crypt of Old St. Paul's, by 
Harvey, R.S.A.; The Highland Funeral, | y Harvey, R.S.A.; The 
Wise and Foolish Builders, and Past and Present, a pair of most 
interesting pictures, by Harvey, R.S.A., with several others by 
the same artist; Caught Napping, and The Girl at a Spring, ex 

cellent examples of P. F. Poole, R.A.; The Procession to the Pie 
del Grotto, by Uwins; Anticipation, by Webster; The Alhambra, 
by D. Roberts, R.A.; The Blacksmith's Shop, by Creswick, R.A. ; 
Cattle, by T.8. Cooper; with beautiful and most desirable pictures 
by Stanfield, Lee, Pyne, O'Neil, Goodall, Laucer, Hell, Cooke, 
Mulready, M'Culloch, Patrick Nasmyth, together with the works 
of many other highly-celebrated Painters, interesting to the ad- 

mirers of modern Art. 

Also, a beautiful Collection of WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
all appropriately framed with plate glass, including most desirable 
specimens of Cattermole, Maclise, Frost, Lance, Hunt, Wright, 
Farrier, Topham, Collins, Copley Fielding, G. Fripp, Prout, 
Davidson, Dodgson, Frank Stone, &c 

To be viewed on SATU RDAY, the 17th, and MONDAY, the 19th 
April next. 

Catalogues of the whole Collection, (price One Shilling,) with- 
out which, or a Ticket to View, no person will be admitted to the 
view or sale, may be had of Messrs. THOS. WINSTANLEY AND 
SONS, Church Street. 

ASH HOUSE is situated within a few hundred yards of the 
Broad Green Station, four miles from Liverpool, on the London 
and North-Western Railway 


PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
POYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
PREVENTION OF FORGERY.—A LECTURE, by J H 
Pepper, Esq., on Glynn and Appel’s PATENT PAPER for the 
prevention of Piracy and Forgery by the ANASTATIC PROCESS, 
daily at Two o'clock, and on Monday, Wednesday, and Frida 
Evenings at Nine.—The TALENTED VOCALIST, KRAUS8Z D 
FEHER, who possesses the extraordinary compass of four octaves, 
and sings in thirty-six different foreign dialects, will give his 
MUSICAL ILLUSTRATIONS every Evening, except Saturday, 
at Eight o’clock.—LECTURE on VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, with 
brilliant Experiments, by Dr. Bachhoffner.—AN EXPLANATORY 
DESCRIPTION, by Mr. Crispe, of the VARIOUS KINDS OF 
MUSKETS, RIFLES, &c.—A splendid NEW SERIES OF DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS.—Exhibition of the MICROSCOPE—DIVER 
and DIVING BELL, &c. &c.—Admission, Is.; Schools and Children 
under ten years of age, Half-price 
A NEW EDITION OF THE CATALOGUE. 

N R. CLAUDET’S STEREOSCOPIC DAGUER- 
1 REOTYPE PORTRAITS, GROUPS, and VIEWS, 107, 
Regent Street Quadrant, near Vigo Street. These wonderful new 
productions, which excite such admiration, and have been 
with gracious permission) submitted by Mr. Claudet to her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, to the Emperor of Russia, and have 
been exhibited at the Royal Society and Royal Institution, 
No words can convey an idea of the marvellous effect of these 
Portraits and Groups; when examined with the Stereoscope they 
are no longer flat pictures, but they aqpeer solid and real tangible 
models, and when coloured they are life itself. The Stereoscope 
views of the Great Exhibition, which may be had in sets of four, 
present the most complete illusion of actuality, distance, and re 
lief. Stereoscopic and other Portraits are taken daily. Prof. 
Wheatstone’s Keflecting and Refracting Stereoscopes, and Sir 
David Brewster's Lenticular Stereoscopes, can be had at Mr. 
CLAUDET’S Photographic Establishment, 107, Regent Street, 

Quadrant, near Vigo Street. 


bbe ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, ReceEnt’s 

PARK, are open to Visitors daily. The Collection now 
contains upwards of 1500 specimens: a fine Series of ANTELOPES 
having been added tothe HIPPOPOTAMUS, ELEPHANT CALF, 
and other rare animals, during the Winter.—Admission, ls.; on 
MONDAYS, 6d. 


T°? VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS.—Mesers. J. and BR. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Bageage. &c., fom 
al! parts of the Continent for clearing through the om ae 
&c.,and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts o 
the world. 
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OUR 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 





JUST READY. 


ANTIPODES; or RESIDENCE 
‘and RAMBLES in the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 
with a GLIMPSE of the GOLD FIELDS in 1551. By 
Gopyasy Cuantss Mexpy, Lieutenant-Colonel, 





Author of “Pen and Pencil Sketches in India.” 3 | 
vols. 8vo, with numerous highly-finished [lustrations. 


i 


THE MELVILLES. By the Author of | 


THE 
B 


3 vols, 


* John Drayton.” [On the 22nd inst. 


Grosce Wittiam Cretis, Author of “ Nile 
Notes.” Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. { Now ready. | 
tv. 


SIXTEEN MONTHS in the DANISH 


ISLES. By Awpexw Hamitron, Esq. 2 vols. post 
Sro. Zils. 


v 


ALFRED the GREAT, and his Place 


in the HISTORY of ENGLAND. : 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Tuomas 
Watanrt, Esq, F.8.A., Ke. Sve. 


vi. 


FILIA DOLOROSA: MEMOIRS of 


the LAST DAUPHINESS, the DUCHESS D'AN- 
GOULEME. By Mrs.- Romer, Author of “A Pil- 

to the Temples and Tombs of Fgrpt,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


vit. 


A JOURNEY TO ICELAND; and 


TRAVELS IN SWEDEN AND NORWAY. By Ipa 
Prstrren, Author of “ A Voyage Round the World.” 
Crown Sv0o. 12s. [ Now ready. 


vi. 


PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 


HUNGARY IN 1851. With EXPERIENCES of the 
AUSTRIAN POLICE. By Jaurs Brac. Post 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Voi. I. 
Plan of the Siege of Quebec. 15s. 


Sro, 


, 


x 


MEN and WOMEN of FRANCE in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 2 vols. Sis. Gd. 


xt. 


THE EARL OF ALBEMARLE’S 


MEMOIRS of the MARQUTS of ROCKINGHAM 
and HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 2 vols. Sro, with 
Portrait. 0s. 


WANDERER IN SYRIA.) 


| 


| 


' 


By Dr. R. Pact. | 


a 


with | 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN DRAYTON.” 





On the 22nd inst. will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


THE MELVILLES, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN DRAYTON,” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW 


BURLINGTON STREET. 





eet tt CC CL A LO LL 


ri. 


NEW WEEKLY PUBLICATION. 


On Saturday, May Ist, 1852, will be published, Price Twopence, 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE 


PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 


ARTS, MANUFACTURES, PRACTICAL SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 
Aad Sarin! Eronamy. 


OFFICE, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, 
Where ADVERTISEMENTS are received, and where all communications for the Editor should be addressed. 





WORKS published by CRADOCK and (C0. 


No, 48, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


THE 


New Library of Useful Knowledge. 


we whe 


~oes B+ta 


34 


' 35 


3° 
» 


te 


4 


42 


xr. 

The TAGUS and the TIBER: or 
NOTES of TRAVEL in PORTUGAL, SPAIN, and 
ane, te 1850-51. By W. EF. Baxrss, Esq. 2 vols. 

xr. 

ZOOLOGICA ’ 3 
Seerzetics aay Ags Ly — =a Py 

utr. 


ROUGHING 





it in the BUSH: or 
LIFE in CANADA. Br M v ° 
" Stricklaed). 2 r pp, eten {Sester of Miss 





RichaRD Beyrirr, New Burlington Street, 
\Peb@lsber ip Orditary te Ker Majesty 


45 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 


Flower Gardener's Manual, for Shrubs and Flowers. 6d. 
English Cookery: or Practical Directions for Family Dinners. 
The Horse; its Habits, Diseases, and Mode of Treatment. 6d. 
Kitchen Gardener’s Manual; with a Monthly Diary. 6d. 

The Mother's Medical Adviser on the Diseases and Management 

of Children, with Recipes. Price 6d. 

Australia, Van Dieman's Land, and New Zealand. Price 6d. 
Domestic Brewing, and British Wine Making. Price 6d. 

The Steam-Engine familiarly described. With Cuts. Price 6d, 


. Preserving, Pickling, Confectionary, and Kread Making. 64. 
. Every Sect of the Christian Relizion described. 


Price 64. 

Frait Gardener's Manual, and Companion for the Hothouse, 
Greenhouse, and Conservatory. Price 6d. 

Care of Domestic Animals; including Cows, Pigs, Poultry, 
Rabbits, Ducks, Turkeys, Pigeons, Rees, &c. Price 6d. 

Physiology of Health: a Popular Treatise. Price 6d. 

Geology: a Concise Lastruction to its Knowledge. Price 6d. 


Farm and Garden: an Account of all Vegetables used at Table. | 


Veget bie Physiology: a Familiar and Concise Treatise. 6d. 
Young Man's Mentor; with Rules for his Conduct on Leaving 
School and Entrance into Life. Price 6d 


AGRICULTURAL & RURAL ECONOMY. 
The Complete Grazier; or, Farmer 


and Cattle Breeders’ Assistant: a compendium of Husbandry Br 
WILLIAM YOUATT, Esq., V.S., Author of * The Horse,’ * Cette, 
‘The Pig,’ &c. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Ins 
thick Svo. volume, 9th edition, price 18s. bound extra. 

*.* This new edition is enlarged and nearly rewritten, by X 
A. Youatt, and able Assistants. It is replete with useful and pen 
tical information, and every department brought down te the 
present requirements of agricultural science. 


Youatt’s New Work on the Pig; 


completing his Series of Works on Domestic Animals Fine Ez 

gravings after Harvey. 8vo, price 6s. 6d., cloth, extra. Rare 
“It will be as widely sought after, and be as popular, # - 

other celebrated productions of his pen.’’—Manx Lane Exrae 


Spooner on the Sheep; its Histey. 


i an al 
Breeds, and Diseases. 12mo, with fine Engravings, after Har 
the latest work on the subject. A second and cheape 
12mo, price 6s. bound and lettered. 


Clater’s Farriery and Cattle Doctor. 


New Editions. By YOUATT, SPOONER, and MAYHEW. ‘= 


| price 6s. each, cloth lettered. 


Week in London; or all its Sights Viewed in Seven Days. 6d. | 


Cotton from the Pod to the Factory: a History of the Cotton 
Factory 'o its present state of perfection. Price 6d. 

China: its Early History and Present State. Price 6d. 

The Study of Botany for Young People: a Popular Treatise. 6d. 

British Forest Trees: a Guide to our Woods and Parks. 6d. 

Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland. 64. 

Domestic Medicine; or Family Medical Adviser. Price 6d. 

The Art of Letter Writing Simplified by Precept and Ex- 
ample, with much useful Postal Information, &c. Price 6d 


. Exeursions in the Vicinity of London, within a Circle of Fifty 


Miles; a Useful Guide for Strangers. Price 64 
Mineralogy : a Familiar Introduction to the S ience. 6d 
History and Progress of Music on the Continent. Price 6d. 
History of Music in England, Ircland, Scotland,and Wales. 6d. 
The Watering and Sea-Hathing Places of Kent, Sussex, Hamp 
shire, and the Isle of Wight. Price 6d 
The Musical Guide for Singing and Pianoforte Price 6d 
Young Clerk's Manual ; or Counting-house Assistant 
every information necessary for a Man of Business. 6d 
The Wonders of Astronomy displayed in a popular Exposition 
of the Modera Discoverics in that most Inte resting Science 


Migratory Birds; their Places of Resort, Natura! 


History 
Songs. &e Price 64 lis ory, 


Sports, Pastimes, and Customs of London, Ancient and ids i 


Hiographical Memoirs of Louis-Phili s Es t 
his Death at Claremont. Price 64 a ae 
Historical Sketch of the French Revolution of 1848. Price 62 
The Visiter’s Handbook to Bix hmond, Kew Gardens. and 
Hampton Court, with a Map of the surrounding Country. 6d 
Palestine; a History of the Holy Land from the Call of Abra. 
ham to the Present Time Price 64 . ; 
Windsor, Eton, and Virginia Wat: t, the Visitor's Handbook 
with a Catalogue of all the Pictures. Price 6d. : 
India: ite Histery, Ancient and Modern, Civil and Military 
its Geography, Geology, Climate, Soil. &c-. Price 6d. ¥ 
London Life as it is; a Handbook to all its Attractions. 6d 
Soldiers of the Croas. of, Scenes and Events from the Tim of 
the Crusader. Price 64 ' 





A New Map of London, constructed on 

& Bovel principic, for the accommodation 

mations 

| Pares, Geding the Nationa) Establishments 
Price ls in a case; or coloured, Is. 64 


of strangers from all 
embracing a ready method of computing Distances, Cab 


, Public Buildings, &c 


The Gardener’s Manual for the Flower 


a _ Nee 
Fruit, and Kitchen Garden, Conservatory, and Green-howse 


Edition, 2s. bound. 
The Botanist’s Manual and Wood 


LAND COMPANION. 2s. bound. 


‘ : ime 

A History of England in the heey ; 

of the ROMANS, SAXONS, DANES, and NORMANS. 
R. JAMES, Esq., Author of ‘ Richard Coeur de as 

and cheaper edition, in 1 volume, 3s. 6d. fancy bine pon a Ths 

**Admirably adapted to the capacity ef young of Engst” 
forms one of the best introductions to the History © 





; Mornnino Herarp. 


-embracing | 


Madeira: its Climate and Scenery: 


: ids #24 
Containing Medical and General Information ~ are » 
Visitors; its History, Appearance, Vintage, Ge ues wer Cet 
tory, €&c.; Boarding and Furnished Houses, M cope e Island. © 
Population, and numerous other Tables; a Tour © o 
By ROBERT WHITE. In post 8yo, with @ new ©) 
Island, from the latest survey (the roads eo a boun 
gravings, from sketches taken on the spot. Price 4." 


DEVOTIONAL. 
The Tongue of Time; or, the nee 


of a Church Clock. By WILLIAM HARRISON, Meg 
Rirch, Essex, late Incumbent of St. Mic —~. it Jeaves 
Edition, with illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. ¢x'r ~ Notes froes 
Consecrated Thoughts 5% 2 ci saw 
a Christian Harp. By the same. New Edition a : 
Exposition of the (23rd ona Bee 
Entitled ‘The Shepherd and his Sheep.” BS Ut °s.” egtes & 
and enlarged Edition, with Vignette Title. . 
leaves. nts 
ndmeé 
Sermons on the Commatn ca 


By the Same. New Edition, uniform with tb 


énr BB 


- 
ae 
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+ 22% a 
ar. —y > ne - Of . Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the county of Middiese™ the 
AN JLL and EDWARDS, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden. aforesai¢ ); 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. —Saturday, April 17, 1852. 


LOVELL REEVE. of No. 5 
Memrs. RERTE amd G. No 5, 





bound : aml 
, structio® 
Hours of Sadness; or, Instttel sa 
Comfort for the Mourner. A new and enlarge 
Vignette Tithe. Price 5s. bound extra. _ 
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and published by him * 
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